



















































And Peace ow Earth and Gand Will toward Men. 
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| Vor va. ~Fune, 1878. “No. 6. | 
| Jo Many Snguiring Friends. | 
FT 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS. 


While | earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the sha of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 
trv to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the worid “selfish and grasping,”” but have unlimited confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once cet » clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable i 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute | 
vour mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy. and sooner or later, you. will surely l 
have your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is patented. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 20% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 174%¢ by 944 outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter's frosts, as well as 
summer's sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produee just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one ean tell so well as you 
yourself ean by trying both; vou ean perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 15c., 

| as ehenptv as comb honey for 2%e. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without any 
| troulde for 10e. or less, but it will probably pay vou best to give your customers an article as good, 
| in every respect, 1s that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparntive advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
pit ng nn are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come inte a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This 6ne feature aione, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as 1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now mv friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
SN Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
; | liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 

‘:}\Uhard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
le ) takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, haying paid me their 
. &g money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
7 3) by one of the clerks. It is the very best I cin do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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I wanted to please you all, but [I cowdn’t do any 
better, there were so many of you. 


We can give youany kind of queens by return 
mail, except imported ones, and we hope to have, 
before the month is out, as many of these as any 
hody wants. 


WE will pay lic each, for Jan., Feb., or March 
No’s, or 50c for the three, and if that price does not 
bring more of them, I suppose we shall have to 
offer still more. Those who want them, will have to 
pay us 20c each. 


THE land pirates, shown up last month, are now 
threatening the penitentiary to all who do not hand 
over the monev in answer to their demands. Look 
out for Mitchell, Gillespie, Mrs. Cotton, and the rest 
of that ilk. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF EXTRACTORS. 


Own and after this date, a reduction of $1.00 each, 
will be made on former prices of our extractors. 
See new price list, on last page of cover. 
same as heretofore. 


ments in regard to imported and Cyprian queens. | 


It will probably be the kindest thing we can do for 
the young man, to refuse to purchase of him, or 


have anvthing to do with him, until he learns by ex- | 


perience, that honesty is the best policy. 





GLEANUNGS has to-dav, May 27th, 3,515 subscribers, 
which is a great many more than I expected it 
would have, bv this time. 
on $1850.00 modern printing press, instead of the 
old platten press, always used heretofore. That is 


Discounts | 


It will soon be printed on | 


| teed. I will pay, this month, 90c for dolar queens, 
| and $1.80 for tested; which must be raised from im- 

wted mothers, and are to be of this year’s raising. 

ueens that arrive dead are to be at once returned 
by mail, and the sender is to bear all losses. A\- 
thouch we have sent 500 franes to Italy this spring 
in addition to the amount sent Iast fall, no importe ” 
queens have as yet been received. a 





ATALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


Send for price list of Italian Queens, 4 frame nu- 
elei and fall colonies. Queens reared from im- 
— mother, and safe arrival guaranteed. 

q H. H. BROWN, Lightstreet, Col. Co., Pa. 
A BEE-KEEPER 
Who has had considerable experience in the man- 
agement of large apiaries, wishes employment fora 


few weeks thissummer. CanspeakGerman. Ohio 
preferred. Address “B,”’ Care of GLEANINGS. 





~ Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 30 cents each insertion, or $3,00 per year. 


ee $1.00 Puncinn. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 30c each insertion, or $3,00 per year. 








| 








Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens in June for $1.25, and the balance of 
| the season for $1.00 each, under the following condi- 
| tions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, or 
anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money atany time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
| and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
| of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, send her back 
' and we will send you another. 


| 
| 
| 


j 
' 


| *E. W. Hale, Wirt C. H., West Va. _ 1-12 
| *A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. . 

| *H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7-: 
| 


*J. Shaw & Son, Chatham Centre, Medina Co., O. tf 
” 


*E. M. Havhurst, Kansas City, Mo. -12 

A. Cox, White Lick, Boone Co., Ind. 1-6 
| *J.M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Ma. 1-6 
| *J. E. Walcher, Millersville, Christian Co., I. 39 
| *Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. Btfd 
| *J. B. Keeler, Cerlinville, 11. 39 


*O. H. Townsend, Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich. 3-8 


| *E. L. Rozier, St. Genevieve, Mo. . a9 
*F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Tih. ot 
| *Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 3-2 
| *J. Ostman & Sons, Dundee, 1}. 4-9 
| J.T. Scott, Crawfish Springs, Ga. 410 
| *J. R. Landes, Albion, Ashland co., O. 4tfd 
| *C, H. Stordock, Durand, Win. Co., 1. 4-8 
| *J. A. Bingham, Volant, Law. Co., Pa. 4-10 
| *Mont. Wyrick. Cascade, Dubuque Uo., Iowa. 4-10 
*Ila Michener, Low Banks, Ont., Can. 5-10 
*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Ky. 5-11 
*J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. York. 5-10 
| *E. B. Plunket, Atlanta, Ga. 5-9 
B. B. Barnum, Louisville, Ky. 5-7 
| *Geo. E. Clark, Medina, O. 6-Sd 
| *Williamson & Bro., Lexington, Ky. 6-8 
*H. F. Smyser Windsor, Shelby Co., Ils. 6 
R. Stehle, Marietta, Wash. Co., O. t 


| *H. Alley, Wenham, Mass. 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 





what I have done with some of the money you have | 2&med, as those described on our circular. 


been sending me. 

So manv dollar queens have been sent us during 
the month of May, that we have filled all orders, and 
increased our number of colonies to about 150, just 
to take care of them. Kemember that we are to 
sell them this month for $1.25, safe arrival guaran- | 


| 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
M. 8. West, Pontiac, Mich. 611 
Isaac L. Parker, McMinnville, Warren Co., Tenn. ‘ 2 


M. Nelson, 24 Lacock St., Alleghany, Pa. 1 

G. W. Simmons, Newark, Del. 1-12 

F. A. Snell, Milledgeviile, Carroll Co., IIL. Ba 
5-4 


J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. York. 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


For deseription of the various articles, see our 
Twelfth Edition Circular and Price List found in 
May No., Vol. VI., or mailed on application. 

For directions How to Make all these various arti- 

ies and implements, see A BC of Bee Culture. 

This Price List to be taken in place of those of 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 

‘olumn of figures ; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required, 

Ca postage on merchandise is limited to 83% 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 

m Alighting Board, detachable. See A BC, 
pe | SRY SR Pee re i $ 
Basswood trees for planting. i 
GOR ENO: FG sa US Tey on voce Shas ve ureccees 
Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 lbs.) 8 00 





Barrels GOR OTIOY 50) sie wie isk ahd dass 2 50 
” waxed and painted... . 3 50 
Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16, for partic- 
UATE BOB HIS MING isso sin og os ste eA Shik 8 
1) Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions 25 
(> Binder, Emerson's, for GLEANINGS..... 40, 60, 75 
10 Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 
Wea ss cet ig. i SS 15 


One of the above is given free with every 100 
frames, or 1000 corners. 
10 Burlap for covering bees..40 in. wide, per yd 10 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete; circular 
with cuts free on a peeetion. Two saws 
and two gauges ine deded. ; .... 35 00 
0» Bugz-Saws, extra, Se, to $3.50. See price list. 
The above are all filed, and set, and mailed any 


where 
¢) Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
6inch saws. No saws included........... 5 00 


The same for 7 and 8in. saws (not mailable) 8 00 
1 Cages, wood and wire cloth, provisioned. 
see pr ic WU cat cnnchasee cw cakssssts 05 
1 es - per doz.. 5 
| i larger size, double above prices. . 
2 Candy for bees, can be fed at any season, 


BORIS A FI CE olen 15 
ai ¢ ‘ards, queen registering, per doz.. es 06 
a per 300. .27..i Mrs 40 
60 Chaff eushions for w shoring (see Nov. No. 
TO SOT 50, SAVE ATOR IR BU 30 
a a + without the chaff........... 15 
4); Chaff cushion division boards..... ........ 20 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ 10 
1) Clasps for transferring, package of 100..... 25 
Climbers for Bee-Hunting.................. 2 50 
Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
has hinged cover and pair of handles. . 1 50 
Comb Foundation Machines complete $35 to 100 00 
2010 omers, neuen, wets 100. 2. 2s ok nti i568 e.. 75 
20 9 top only, per 100........... 1 00 
i) 7 * Bottom, per 100..........% 5 


“on 1,009 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be 
made, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be 
wziven to those who advertise metal cornered some. 

| Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 

15) Enameled cloth, the beat thing for covering 
frames. Bees do not bite and seldom 

pre polize it. Per yard, 45 inches wide, 


2h¢. By the piece, (12 yards)........... 22 
Extractors, aosomine to size of frame, 
Te: WO ee O04 3.5 clock as oh eesti’ 
- nents and ‘gearing, including 
TTI. os vg 6 ois chess sedens 5 00 
* Hoops to go around the top.. 50 
“ | RS rere 5 00 
5 Feeder, Simplicity, (see price list) 1 pint.. 05 
7 | Feeders, 1 quart, tin, (see April No)......-. 10 
4{° The deme: Bal! GiGi 6. oie cee eek 5 
25 | The same, 6 ats, to be used in upper story 50 
©) Files for small circular rip saws, new and 
valuable, 20¢c ; per doz. by express... 2 00 
*“ The same, large size, double above 
| WONG oc ce hiv sc Bie dk NSS 0k Da S>.0 0+: 
2!  § cornered, for cross-cut saws, 10¢c; doz 1 00 
5 Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps 10 
18 Galvanized iron wire for grapevine tre Raat 
per TD. (ADOUT 100 TAGE). 5... ees ces te ecetens 20 
25 Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 50 


0) Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 1 50 
| GLEANINGS, Vol’s I and TI, each.......... 


0 | * Vol’s IV and V, each............ 1 00 
(| sid Vol. IIT, seeond-hand............ 2 00 
0 + first fiv e neatly bound in one. 6 00 


| Hives from 50c to $6 25; for particulars see 


RR a NR ea win eer 
0) | Honey Kniv es, straight or curved blade... 1 00 
“4 MLA i 08 sd bis oa. 044k dA Wwe 5 25 
” ” 4 doz by Express .. 5 00 
| Labels for honey, from 25 to 50¢ pe r 100; 
| for particulars see price EOS hie 
| a Nursery, for hatching queen cells as 
ROUEN so aid bs ds age tice nn is cane he cena yeh 5 CO 
0} Larvee, for queen rearing, from June to 
| Ps Sb Soe oe So ele ail as ek oa Cire aly alia 25 
=| Leather for smoker bellows, per side.....: f0 
| Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary.. : 25 
0| | | Magnifying Glass, Pocket. .. 50 
0; ” Double lens, brass on 
|  “the@e feet... oo... us: vn masa eneeana as 1 60 


0 | Medley of Bee-Keeper’s Photo's, 150 photo’s 1 60 
12 | Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 3 00 
0 Pre ‘pared objects for above, such 
4 as bees’ wing, atfee. eye, foot, &¢., each 25 
| Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
ions, pretty stout, but not good ag duck, 


GP os ou cadens on coc Aine anes ee ix con Caan 10 
10 | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting........... oe SS 
18 | Paraffine, for waxing barrels, per Ib........ 25 

0 | Photo of House Apiary and improvements 2h 

07 | Queens, 25¢ to $6 WO. See price list......... 

1{ Rabbets, Metal, per foot................... €2 
| Salicylic acid, for foul brood, DOT ORs dng i 2 5a 

8 | Saw Set for Circular Saws.................. ti) 


0 | Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
bined) 444 inch, 10e; 5inch, ie. Very nice 


t:. MOP ROOT IN OE MII «ns hv-< + cheee oh ware hes 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings........ 40 
6 | Section boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
fr ig WIMNEN So c dn wo uN EN a's Goatees us cuata eras OF 
| Section Honey box, a sample with strip ot 
| fdn. and printed instructions............. 0S 


| Section boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
| $9 50 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size ; for particulars, see price list. 


15 | Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
| way in which the separators are used, 
| suitable for any kind of hive, see price list 10 
18 | Seed, Alsike Clov er, raised near us, per Ib.. 26 
18 “Catnip, good seed, per oz. 20c ; per Ih, 2 00 
0: ‘* Chinese Mustard, per 02z............. 15 
18, “ Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb..... 60 
18} “ White Dutch Clover, perlb.......... 38 
| ‘“ Motherwort, per oz. 20c; per Ib..... 2 Ou 
18, “ Mignonetie, per Ib. (25c per oz).. 1 75 
| Bihaee Simpson Honey Plant, per pac kage (5 
Bas ” per Of... 2... 50 
5 iy Silver Hull Buckwheat, per Ib....... 10 
By ~ peck, by Express uh 
18; ** Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
~ Ts WO eins 4 5 ak 05) kOe REE 2 15 


{ 
A small paginas of any of the above seeds will be 
sent for 5 cents. 
5 | Sheets of E nameled cloth to kee p the bees 
| 


from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 10 
| Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
RY .- GPe pS Beet ye onteee Ie F Is 60 


| The same for 24 sections, half above 
| prices. This size can be sent by mail in 
*) Cine SEU, SOR FOG sci nake hicks Cees amie se 


10 | Smoker, Quinby’s (to Canada l5e extra)... 1 hu 

5] bs Doolittle’s, to be held in the mouth 25 

| - Bingham’s ........... $1 25:160: 200 
25 | _ OUR OWN, see illustration in price 

ne RARBG lt Darter oe Pipe EIS Re ; vei) 

2 | Tacks, tinned, per paper, (two sizes)........ 10 

| Thermometers Fe RS 5 oh ED, Fo eee Fat 40) 


b Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) vi) 
| The sume, all of grenadine (almost as good) 50 




















iW Ms inns heel uuens scones caste 8 50 
Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 1 50 
loth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
MN TN oes er ke need sins se ranks care 12 
Wire cloth, for queen cages................. 10 


Above is tinned, 9nd meshes are 5 and 18 
{ tothe inch respectively... .... .......... 
3| Painted wire cloth, for shipping bees, 14 
| mesh to the inch, per square foot....... (6 
All goods delivered on board the cars here at prices 
named. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


SUPPLIES. 


Bees, Queens, Hives and Material. 





Novice Ex- 


tractors, Comb Fdn., Smokers, Books and Bee 
Journals. Honey Jurs and Tin Cans. Send for 
Price List. B. BARNUM, 





¢} oe 


} 


unbound. . 5 00 


5-7d Homestead Apiary, Louisville, Ky. 
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TABLE OF PREMIUMS. i erm JUST RECEIVED; CHOICE NEW CROP 
of Sub- 
i naan is for those only, . ¢ | scribers | s 
who sen or more names. ‘S| required | 
: fue! Alsike Clover Seed 
Names of Premium Articles. x at . 
? 75c.} 1,00 
Any of them sent post-paid on rec’pt 0 TR Cea cesty ici | A fine new lot of Alsike clover seed, very clean 
“5309 BC of Bee eae Part ance ¥ Prien 5 | g | and raised near us. Price per Ib., 25c; per bushel, 
ao : vole abi — 2 | (60 lbs.) $13.50; 4 bushel, $7.00; peck, $3.75. If want: 
2—Lithograph of Apiary, Implements, ete. 25) 5 | ed by mail add 18c per Ib. for bag and postage 
3—Photograph of House Apiary......... 2) 5 | ‘ALI ROOT: Medina, Ohi 
4—“That Present,” Novice and Blue Eye 25 ee ie ee z serene = 
5—Emerson's Binder for GLEANINGS, | | Oe 
will hold 3-Volumes........ 00+ 5c} 6 | 3 | i) AVENE RY L 
6—  “ “ better quality............. 60; | 8 | 0, 
3 yen mk oe <0 eaindse OR me ae . i AE Te ERE 
— First or seco “volume of GLBANINGS..75 ! | MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR DOUBLE 
9—Best quatity Emerson's Binder for 7s} 84 | REFINED GRAPE AND MALT SUGAR, 
Aid sewer eee eeee eee “4 7 
e-- Reaie tens mesnifer. on3 ep ear 1,00) 9 | 4 | CRYSTAL GLUCO OE ERTUP. 
11—Photo Medley, Bee- Kee pers merical,00O| 9 | 4 | ; 
12—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS..1,50} 10 | 6 | ———. ey oo Rationd See 4 oa the ee 
13—A real Gompound Microscope, beauti- ; ' boxes of 50 or 110 Ibs. Crystal Glucose Syrup 5c per 
Sully finished, and packed with Imple- ant | Ib., by the barrel. Samples of the Grape Sugar wil] 
ments in & Mahogany Bor........- ++--315) 20) 8 | be sent prepaid, by Express, on receipt of 10 cents. 
14—Opera Glass for Bee Hunting.......$5.00) &B | 10 | l-ly LOUIS P. BEST, Sup’t, Davenport, Iowa. 


} | 











————— 


Italian Queen Bees. 


I have propagated and sold Italian Queen Bees for 
7 years. Will sup Ay number for 





the past 17 
1878. Send for circular. % * : 
2-Ting Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


BROS.’ Civcular and Prices of 
Italian Bees sent free. 


BROOK 4-9 Elizabethtown, Ind., Box 127. 
- ITALIAN BEES. 


Imported and home bred queens; full colonies 
and nucleus colonies ; ee S supplies of all 
kinds. Queens bred early in the season. 


catalogue. 
ot 





DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


R. R. MURPHY’S IMPROVED HONEY EXTRACT: | 


ING HACHINE, AHEAD OF ALL COMPET- 
ITORS AT THE CENTENNIAL EXPO- 
SITION OF. 1876. 

Catalogue No. 192.—Group 23. 

R. R. MURPHY, Fulton, Il., U. 8. 


Honey Extracting Machine, 


Commended for being well made and efficient. The 
success of the operation, which is to remove the 
honey without injuring the comb, depends upon the 
care exercised to take the comb before the cells are 
capped. The apparatus comprises copper cylinder 
tinned on the inside, with a vat for the honey at the 
bottom. Inside the cylinder is a rectangular revol- 


ving frame, having its longer sides covered with | 
sieve wire. The comb is placed in the box with the | 
frames in which it was made, and the box is rapidly | 


revolved by a handle and bevel gear. The centrifu- 
ral force causes the honey to discharge into the cyl- 
inder without the comb being injured, so that the 
latter is replaced in the hive, and the bees at onae 
commence the process of refilling. 
Signature of judges: 
John Coleman, 
E. Oldendorff, Pedro Paes Leme, 
Ekedd Kenzo, James 8. Grinnell, 
Also, manufacturer of all kinds of Section Boxes, 
and Langstroth frames. 


For further particulars, address, 
hea R. R. MU 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


James Bruce, 


, 


. R. MURPHY, 
Garden Plain, Whiteside Co., lll. 





45 TO 55 CTS. PER POUND, 


For fur- | 


According to quantity bought at one time. 


ther particulars see our Illustrated Catalogue, mail- 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


ed on application. 





Send for. 


We will furnish the above delivered on the cars 
‘ here in Medina, at % cent in advance of the above 
prices. Or we will have it shipped from the factory, 
at factory prices. Any amount less than 50 lbs., will 

| be 5c per Ib. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





| 
| 





You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
| month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
| Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 
| Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
| years), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 

‘cording to quality. For table of prices of Binders 
r any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. Il. Send in 
your orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Queens! Queens! 


I am now ready to fill orders for a few choice 
Queens which were reared last Sept. All from _ 
ported mothers. Will make a specialty of importing 
Queens from Italy during the season. 

Address, JOHN A. BUCHANAN, 
Wintersville, Jeff. Co., O. 


BEE REEPER'S SUPPLIES OR 7, 


Italian Queens—Nucleus and full colonies—Oomb 
Foundation—Hives and Section Boxes complete, 
furnished on short notice. Ten years’ experience in 
Bee-Keeping and Queen breeding. atisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Send for prices. 

Eggs and chicks from high class land and water 


fowls. 
VALENTINE & SON, Carlinville, Is. 














~ TTALIAN: QUEENS. 


All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
yrtation. Dollar queens, $1,00; ready in April. 
ested queens before June Ist, 33,00; after, $2,50. 
Full colonies of Italians from $7,00 to $10,00. Three 
frame nucleus with tested queen, before June Ist, 
$5.00, after, $4.50. Comb Foundation, Bee-Keepers 
supplies., &e. 
jd PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


*. 
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MY EXPERIENCE. NO. 6. 


QUEBNS ENTERING THE WRONG HIVE. 








<7 ERHAPS the best way to tell you how I lost 

“ my queens is to quote from my diary. 
— June 16th. This afternoon, as I was passing 
infront of the hives, I noticed a small cluster of 
bees in front of the entrance to one of the hives 
that contained a young queen. I disturbed them, 
und found that they were clustering around a 
queen. [In all my readings, I never read anything 
about finding a queen in acluster of bees outside 
the hive.] I thoucht perhaps the queen had: flown, 
was tired, and hed stopped outside the hive to rest; 
so IL allowed her to enter the hive. 

June 18th. Examined the other young queen’s 
hive. Found no eggs, but found the bees building 
queen cells, and drone comb. Went to the hive 
that | divided last, cut out a queen cell, and gave it 
tothem. I related the above to a bee keeper, who 
told me that whenever I found a queen in a cluster 
of bees outside the hive, I might know that it was a 
strange queen, 

The next day, examined the hive into which I 
saw the young queen enter, and found it in the 
same condition as the others. My hives, with the 
exception of the caps, were just alike in appear- 
ance, and stood in a row, six feet apart. 

A little later in the season. I had four queens 
hatch in the same dav, and had them all fertilized 
without loss. The hives were placed in different 
positions; around one, I tied a piece of red cloth; 
around another a piece of white; around another, 
a piece of black; and the other, being quite a dis- 
tance from the rest, was left without anything. 


COMB HONEY. 


My comb honey was builtin smatl frames. They 
were close fitting, except at the bottom. Enough 
were vlaced side by side to reach across the top of 
the hive, anda piece of glass was placed at each 
end. Two rows covered the top of the hive. A 
small piece of new comb was fastened into the top 
ofeach frame. As fast as frames were filled. they 
were removed, and empty ones out in their places. 


EXTRACTING. 


The two colonies which became queenless by the 
queens entering the wrong hive, soon contained 
several frames of solid ney. I kept up their 
strength, by giving them frames of brood in ex- 
change for frames of honey. By the last of June, 
| had ei¢ht frames of honey stored away for futune 
use. How I did wish I had an extractor; but I did 
not have the money to buy one. he bees were 
working finely in the section boxes, but T wanted to 
extract the honey from those 8 frames, and have 
the empty comb to use. After I had puzzled my 
brains several days, trying to “think out’’ a way to 
buy an extractor, the hotel keeper drove over, ani 
wanted to buv some honey. He was going to have 
a party the “Fourth,”’ and he wanted some honey for 
supper. He would give me cts a pound for all the 
new honey I could “rake and scrape,” and never 
tind if some of the sections were not quite finished. 
When I came to “rake and scrape” the honey off 
the hives, there was more than I thought there 
would be. The monev that I received for it, with 


what “loose change’ I happened to have, was ! 





enough to send for an extractor. The extractor 
came just in the “nick of time,’’ just as basswood 
commenced blossoming. I extracted from the out- 
side frames only, leaving the brood frames un- 
touched. 

After using the extractor one season, I do not see 
a any one who keeps bees can get along without 
SMOKE. 

In the fore part of the season, when I wished to 
use smoke, I lighted a piece of rotten wood. Some- 
times it?went out; once or twice I burned some 
holes in my clothing; the tears that the smoke 
caused me to’shed were not a few; and when I hap- 
pened to get a “poor stick”’ of wood, I had to blow 
so hard that I wished I could ‘‘save my breath to 
cool my porridge.’ In September, I obtained a 
smoker. I don’t know but I am putting it rather 
strong, but I will say that, for $1.00, I never before 
obtained so much satisfaction. It never goes out, 
there is no danger from fire, you can put the smoke 
just where you want it, and, if you wish, in large 
quantities. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich, 

rr 690 


HOW TO PUT THE SECTION BOXES TO- . 


GETHER AND PUT IN THE FDN. 


that others may benefit by my experience, and, 
more particularly, that you may tell me wherein 
I may improve. My experience is not very exten- 
sive, as lL only used sections last season. put to- 
gether between 2 and 3000, size 44x44. The sheets 
of fdn. being 12x18 in., I cut each one into 20 pieces, 
8x3 6-10 in., using frames of lath (such as you have 
described) to cut them by. I used the point of a 
en knife blade, but Carlin’s cutter may be better. 
f I fastened into the sections one of the edges of 
the fdn. which had been on the outside, it was very 
likely to drop out; so Iwas careful to use only 
those edges which I myself had cut. In all my op- 
erations, I found it better to have the fdn. warm; 
the nearer to 80°, the better. Yo: can cut and fast- 
en it more easily when warm, and when I put the 
fdn. in the sections cold, it was more likely to 
drop out. 
For a work bench, I used a board 12x18 in., which 
I held on my lap. Near the left hand corner near- 


aes ° ees” 


¥ WANT to tell about my using fdr. and sections, 
J 





PUTTING UP SECTIONS AND PUTTING IN THE FDN. 


est to me, I nailed two pieces, of the same thickness 
as the section stuff, and a little shorter than the 
sections, fastening them about 13Z inches apart, so 
that the top of a section would fit snugly between 
them. For bending the top piece of the section 
open enough to let the fdn. into the groove, I used 
a stick 6 or Sin. long, 1 in. wide, and 4 in. thick, 
each side being beveled off for part of its length. 





eK 
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This stick I laid between the before mentioned | 
cleats, which were nailed near the corner of the | 
lap board, and placing upon it the top piece of a. 
section, pressed down the sides, thus opening the | 
groove. The fit was so snug, that it was held open | 


by the cleats, and I then put the fdn. into the 
groove, holding it in place with the left hand, while, 
with the right, I slipped out the beveled stick and 
pressed the section top down flat. Then taking in 
each hand a side piece, I put them loosely into the 
dovetails and put on the bottom, taking no pains to 
make a close fit, as that would come afterwards. 


Then, taking a pocket knife which was kept lying | 


on the lap board with the large blade open, t slipped 
the end of the blade under the section, and pried it 
up, and piled it with others ready to be framed. 


Of course, I kept constantly on the lap board a pile | 


of fdn., also of tops, of sides, and of bottoms. 

For putting the sections into the frames, I hada 
very simple arrangement by which a frame was 
placed against a solid wall, 8 sections placed before 


it with their edges just started into the frame, and | 


then a follower, so fitted that it could not fail to run 
true, with a single push, sent the sections home to 


their place, and at the same time, tightened all the | 


dovetailed joints that had been loosely put together. 
I found it quite important, to put the right edge | 

of the fdn. in the groove of the section top. If vou | 

will look upon a piece of fdn., holding it so that 


only the ede can be seen by your eye, you will see | 


that two of the edges (on opposite sides) will appear 
corrugated or waved. At first I put into the 
grooves only the straight edges, and if the knife | 
had cut in a particular part of the line of cells, the | 
fdn. was held in the section all right; but, if the cut 
varied a fraction of an inch from that place, the 
fdn. was thinner, and would drop out of the section. | 
[also found that the fdn. would not always hang | 
true, but was apt to slant toward one side. I sup- | 

osed this made no difference, as I thought the | 
ees, by their weight, and the weight of the honey, 
when the fdn. became warmed up, would make it 
hang plumb. This I found not to be the case; for 
the bees filled out the sections, with the fdn. wall 
hanging to one side, just as when first putin. Then 
I noticed the difference in the edges, and put the 
waved edge in the section groove, and found them 
to hang plumb without dropping out. I think 
you have stated that, if the top be split in two at) 
the groove, it will hold just as well; but my exp>ri- | 
ence has not verified this. If I split »partatop, I 
only feel safe in using it, by putting into the groove 
an edge of fdn. doubled together. 

Of my 124 colonies, | expect to run the larger part 
with sections this year, and shall be very thankful 
for any suggestions. I shall want to put together 
several thousand sections, and it seems to me, I 
make very slow work. L wish I could tell you just 
how’ many I can put together in an hour. How 
many do your hands put together? Last year IT used | 
no separators, but think I must have some this year. | 
My frames are 18 inches long, and the tin for sepa- | 
rators 20 inches; shall I cut two inches of the tin, | 
or bend over an inch at each end upon the side of 
the frame? What kind of nails are best for nailing 
the separators on the frame? B. LUNDERER. 


Thanks for your hints. I have thoughtof 
an arrangement similar to the one you men- 
tion for bending the top pieces bick to let 
in the fdn., but objected to it, because I 
thought it unnecessary machinery, and the 
small boys and giris that I employ. would be 
sure to have some portion of their machine 
lost, or out of order. Besides, after several 
days practice, doing the same thing over 
and over, they acquire at celerity, in all 
these various kinds of ‘handiwork. After 
they get used to it, they will open the groove 
across the knuckle of the fore finger, as giv- 
en in the printed directions, and put the 
sections together very quickly. It is only 
the older and most expert hands, that can 
put up 4in a minute.as I have mentioned 
in the directions. We do not take patna to 
have them all hang straight down, but put 
the hive in the sun, where the wax will get 
pretty warm, and they very soon hang as 


| do to let them get too hot. The same is 


true with fdn. in the frames. At first we 
made the groove that holds the fdn., with 
too thick a saw ; now we have one that cuts 
just a thin slit, and if the wax is quite warm 
and, soft, as you mention, it will never drop 
out. If the tops get so dry that they are 
brittle, dampen them a little with a sponge 
on the back side when spread out ona table. 
/and wees J will not break. 
I would cut off the surplus tin, until you 
have enough left to fold over and make an 
edge of about 4 or 3-32; fold it a little more 
than square, and then lay it on a table, with 
the folded edges up; lay the frame on it, 
hook the tin over one end, and then, with 
the flat’ palm of the hand on the tin to hold 
it to the table, spring in the other end _ bar. 
| This, if the tin is cut and folded just right, 
will strain the tin enough, to take out all 
waves or bulges. The drawing on page 57, 
Feb. No., will make it all plain. The sepa- 
rators can be used without nailing at all, 
but after some experience with loose ones, 
I have come to the conclusion that they 
make additional loose pieces to look after, 
and put in place, and that loose ones are not 
to be tolerated. We use a # brad for nailing 
them on, 2 at each end. 


sae 





She “Gronlery.” 





~~ — ——=— 


(This department is to be kept for the benefit of 
those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
amiss, | hope you will “talk right out.” Asarule 
we will omit names and addresses, to avoid being 
too personal.]} iia tei oats 


4 


— 





= = — ma Tn an 


AM-very much dissatisfied with the fdn. you 
sent me. First, I wanted the fdn. one inch 
thick; I did not order the 1-16 inch fdn., nor did 
Iwant it. That you sent me, we all consider as 
useless goods, for bees, in thfs part of the world, 
and would not have it as a gift under any circum- 
stances or conditions. 

You failed to send it. by express, as directed. 


|; When it arrived, one box was broken badly, the 


other one had two brakes on it, and every sheet of 
fdn. was broken to fragments; though, if I had 


| ordered by the mail, that would have all been right, 


as | know the mail pitches and slings things any 
way. 

If your purpose was to trap me, or to send me an 
April-fool you have*done it. Should GLEANINGS 
stop coming, I will not be surprised. J. M. R. 

Ala., April 27th, 1878. 

Why, my friend, we would none of us fool 
you, for. anything in the world; besides, we 
are all too busy, and hurried,.in gettin 
your goods ready, to even think of any such 
thing. I have had one of the clerks hunt up 
your letter, and you do not say a word about 
fdn. an inch thick ; if you had done so, I do 
not know what we should have done, for 
none of us ever heard.of such a thing. You 
did ask for, and almost insist on, white wax 
fdn., although I have. told you in every price 
list, that itis much inferior to the yellow. 
This was why it broke in the mails, during 
cool March weather when you ordered it. 
To the other charge, that we sent it by mail 
when you ordered it by express, I shall have 
to plead guilty. The letter was brought me, 





straight as a wilted cabbage leaf. It will not 


and after g ving weareful @ usimeciacuion, L 
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decided to the best of my judgment, that did 
you know of the heavy express charges you 
would have to pay, clear,to Ala., you would 
certainly thank me for sending it by mail. 
It is not at all unusual for us to have orders 
for goods, directing them to be sent to dis- 
tant points by express, when they could be 
sent by mail for only a few cents, and in 
such cases I take the liberty of disobeying 
orders, and send by mail, just because I 
think you would thank me for so doing, if 
vou knew the circumstances. Usually I do 
get thanks, but, some times, I fail in judg- 
ment, and then “how I do catch it.””. Some- 
times, I think I will obey orders herexfter, 
and let them take the consequences of not 
being posted in regard to express charges 
compared with mails, but, pretty soon, some 
poor innocent friend has, unwittingly, had 
an express charge to pay, so much more 
than the value of the goods, that I repent, 
and econelude I will, as before, try to consult 
the greatest good, for the greatest number. 
If you will return the fdn., by mail, my 
friend, I will return your money, and pay 
all expenses. 











TRANSFERRING AND ROBBING. 


A BEGINNER'S TROUBLES. 





Sf “BEE” in trouble, how I came to “‘bee’’ so, the 
if following story willtell. I always loved honey, 
—! was always taught to respect the “busy little 
bee,” and did so, until I learned that the greedy lit- 
tle rascals work themselves to death in about six 
weeks. To “bee” or not to *“*bee,—"’ that is the ques- 
tion that has been troubling me this spring. Last 
spring I had 11 hives; they increased until they 
numbered about 30. The worms got into several, 1 
was brimstoned, and carried off one night, 2 or 3 ap- 
pear to have been robbed by their fellows, leaving 
ine this spring with 20 good lively swarms. Some 
are in rude boxes, some in box hivés with caps or 
drawers, 2in the “House” patent hive, and lina 
“Buckeve.” (The last, however, was one that was 
robbed by the other bees, and as it is the second 
time I have lost the bees in that hive, I have thrown 
it away.) j 

Well, I have had some experience in transferring 
and handling bees, had read and studied bee books 
till l understood the theory of bee-keeping pretty 
well, and was considered, by my neighbors, as being 
able todo most anything with bees. My bees were 
promising a large increase this summer. So far, so 
good. But, I was afraid to undertake the extra 
work, because we raise small fruit, and bees and 


with a sheet, smoked, and with the aid of coming 
darkness, got matters quieted down. That was 
about 10 days ago. Now apple blossoms are gone, 
but the weather is pleasant and clear. 

‘o-day I made another attempt; I fitted up my 
carriage house for a transferring room, and with 
the doors well closed, and a good fire smoking, and 
care to keep all honey neatly cleaned up, I got 
through the first one nicely. I think the work was 
well done. I carried the hive to its old stand, 
poured out the bees before it, and they had mostly 
gone in, when I was called to dinner. Before sit- 
ting down, however, I went to see if all was right. 
I found even their nearest neighbors rushing in, all 
excited, and not even saying “by your leave.” I 
| smoked awhile, and then plugged them all in, rob- 
bers and all together. How they settled it in there, 
I can't tell. 

This is not all. After dinner I took off the cover 
of one of the “House” hives, and took out about a 
dozen lbs. of nice ney that was in the small 
frames in the top, as [had often done before. The 
broken honey drew the robbers there, and before I 
was done, they were in force; and they didn’t quit 
when I did, but rushed en masse, for the entrance; 
so [had to “plug’’ it up. Pretty soon, I looked at 
my transferred hive, No. 1, and they had “raided” 
it; sol plugged that up too. 

Now, what can I do with such a demoralized set? 
Is there any kind of a bee penitentiary, where I 
can put these robbers? Is there any way or any 
hope of reforming them? How can I outwit them, 
and get my transferring done? Will it be best for 
me to wait till clover blossoms, and finish when 








~~ | honey is plenty, or could I do any better after they 


| have swarmed? I confess myself puzzled now. 

| Lindale, O., May Ist, ’78. a. C. COOMBS. 

| I think, my friend, it might have been bet- 
| ter to have bought less wares, and more bee 
| journals; but as you have given us a very 
| faithful account of your troubles, that vm 4 
| prove a good warning to others, we will senc 

| you our journal a year gratis. Your story 
shows conclusively, that the bees were get- 
ting very little honey from the fruit bloom, 
or they would not have been so thievish. 
The remedy is, with bees, as well as humani- 
iy, ‘deliver me from temptation,” As soon 
as you saw how things were working, you 
should have closed everything up, and 
ceased operations. To push ahead, under 
such circumstances, is very dangerous; for 
when the bees once get demoralized and ex- 
, cited, there is quite a prospect of your ruin- 
ing your whole apiary. Aftersucha‘raid,” 
| as you justly term it, you should not think 
| of opening a hive, not even for a minute, 


| for at least 2 hours; and where they get 


honey come just when berries do; then, money | Very bad, it may be unwise to do so for sev- 


Was scarce to fit up with. To “bee’’ or not to "“bee,”’ 
ws considered a longtime. Finally, I concluded to 
“bee.” [thought I was cautious, but I had to lay 


| eral days. If something needs attention 


.very badly, such as removing queen cells 


out money to the amount of nearly $20. for bee | or the like, you should do it just at dusk, 


ware, [sent to you fora sample hive. I purchased | When the bees are all at home, or even after 
i “Novice” extractor, some comb fdn., a lot of | dark. With a good smoker, in good trim, 
‘rames, lumber, &c., in Cincinnati, and before I | you ean handle bees after dark very well. 


hardly realized it, I hadn’t the dollar left with | 
which [T meant to pay for GLEANINGS. ! hired a | 


your idea of driving away robbers with 


cirpenter, and we made up about a dozen hives. | Smoke. is a very mistaken one; it prevents 


Sweet visions of long rows of jars and bottles, be- 
sides n barrel full in the cellar, to sweeten our | 
buckwheat cakes with next winter, were before my | 
eves. 1 set apple blossom time for transferring. | 
One day, [fixed up my transferring table, out of | 
d ors, as Thad done before. I drove the bees out, | 
of alarge box hive, heavy with honey, pried off a | 
side, and began. Soon the robbers began to come. | 
I tried smoke, more smoke, but alas! it did no good. | 


the defenders from keeping their posts as 
sentinels, makes them all one scent so they 
cannot tell friend from foe, and gives the 
robbers achance to overpower that they could 
not get otherwise. Wait until clover is out, 
so that they will not rob, and go slowly ; if 
they get troublesome by the time you have 


It was too “fat” a thing. The bees got excited; | finished one hive, wait until all is quiet be- 
Remoeibias Raion ae I mp oe rth pe but! | fore you try another. At any time when 
ine : some, inally, | picke pmy , ‘ rarict P ive ; ‘ 
traps, went into the smoke house, and by liberal | you are working among the hives, if you 
use of smoke, made a finish of it. I'put the hive on | Start the honey to running, and see bees 
the stand, put my bees in, and as soon as I could, loading it up, close,and clean every drop up, 


ef ire Chee eo eerance; but hardly had I done so | before they have time to get back for anoth- 
fore the robbers were after us. They rushed in | ? vd vs jail 7 
and out the entrance, tnd explored every crack and | €T load, and you will have no need of a bee 


crevice. I plugged up holes, covered’ the hive penitentiary. 
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PROBLEM ON SECTION BOXES. 
Cs LD there not be an improvement made in 
y 





adjusting sections in the surplus chamber? 


Y/Y When you get all your section frames placed | 


in, keyed and toggled up, you have, as it were, 


a 
box :ull of sections. ‘tis a box full of joints, which | 


are so many inlets for air, and also just so many 
traps for bees; poor little dears! 

ow I propose making a box with solid sides and 
ends, of thin stuff, and of proper dimensions; then 


I will space it off and put in dividing tins; next, I | 
will nail on for the bottom just such strips as you | 


nail on the bottom of each frame; and lastly, 1 will 
have a lid to shut down air tight. Now this box for 
sections, as I term it, can be easily hung or set in the 
chamber, will be air tight (except the bottom) will 
have no toggling, no stray pieces, and, better still, 


no joints to crush bees. The sections can be set in | 


from the top, and a little instrument, like wire 
tongs with short bent points, can be used for lifting 
them out.. From top and bottom a “peep” can be 
had at each section, giving one an almost exact 
idea of the state of completion without removing 
a single section. The most diffcult point for me 
was to decide just how to adjust the tins, to be sim- 
ple and effectual; but I believe that I now see it in 
the right light. 

1, for one, will give them a trial, and if they prove 
satisfactory, will, if desired, give theirconstruction 
in detail. fill you not give them atrial and report? 

Rollersville, April Sth, 1878. D. B. BAKER. 


You have struck upon a point that has | 


troubled me more than a little, friend b., 
and I have walked around the stairway, and 
rolled it over and over in my mind, ‘off and 
on,” for more than two years; but, all things 
considered, I do not see how we can have it 


any simpler than itis. At one time I had a) 


plan so fully matured that I had even taken 
steps to get out the lumber, and I was going 


to dispense with frames not only for holding | 
the sections, but for the brood apzrtment | 
also, and see how cheaply a hive could be 


constructed that would produce nice section 
boxes of honey, at a very small expense. 
The case of .sections we used in 1876 was 


much on og plan, friend B., and they do) 
y.if they are all put on the hives | 


very nice 
at once, and all taken off at once; but even 


then some will be filled sufficiently for mar- | 
ket. and some will not, and the amount of | 


labor and fuss to overhaul and sort the cases 
is fearful, compared with the way we have 
them now. 

Let us look into the matter: we have de- 


cided that we cannot dispense with the tin | 


separators, any way, and so we shall save 


nothing on them by adopting any different | 
plan. We have also decided that the bees | 


must never have access to any part of the 
outside of the sections, on account of the 


propolis which so disfigures them and spoils | 


their sale; therefore, we must have the bot- 
tom bars to the two inch frames, as_ before. 
It is true, we might have a thin board with 
slots sawed in it something like the old style 
honey boards, but this would cost about as 
much as the bottom bars, and would not be 
likely to be near as accurate. It must be 
remembered that the section boxes must 


stand exactly over the bottom bar that pro- | 
tects them, or we shall have a bad spot of. 


propolis, to say nothing of shutting up the 
passageway, if they are a little on one side; 


also that it is next to impossible to have | 


these match peovnse & unless each row of see- 
tions is held exactly in this position, inde- 
vendently of the rest ; that is, the rest must 
rave no chance of crowding any one row of 


| sections from its place, over its respective 
bottom bar. One summer I had quite a 
quantity of honey stored in common frames, 
and one day, as I lifted out some of the 
heavy white combs, I made the remark that 
if I could get combs like that, built so they 
could be eee into square cakes of 1 |b. 
each, and still be lifted from the hives with 
the facility of these combs, I should be con- 
tent to produce comb honey. This wish 
has been fully realized, and I very much 
_doubt whether we shall ever have any easier 
Ne of getting sections from the hive than 
by lifting them out, in a suspended case or 
frame, precisely as we lift out our brood 
‘frames. To go back; your box or case must 
have a cover to it, other than the cover to 
your hive, and so, even if we do dispense 
with the top bars, we must have some sub- 
stitute for them also. This leaves us noth- 
ing but the end bars, and we eertainly can- 
not get along without them, unless we at- 
_tach our separators to the sections them- 
selves, or to the end of the hive. ‘The form- 
/er plan has been used, but, if the sections 
_are to be handled, it is quite unsatisfactory: 
the latter, mutilates the hives, besides it has 
been well proven, that the bees build comb 
| better in sections double cased from the 
| Weather than with only a single thickness of 
lumber. If all this be true, we need just as 
much Jumber in your case as in the seven 
broad frames; in the case, we can lift them 
| allat once, or each section singly ; with the 
| frames, we can lift them in sets of 8 each, 
and § lbs. is about as much as one wants to 
lift out of a bee hive at once, and be sure of 
not killing a bee; with the case, you must 
‘lift 56 Ibs., and it is a very hard matter to 
handle such a weight, wine killing bees, 
or, if you attempt to take them out and 
put them back singly, you will find it a te- 
dious task indeed, to say nothing of the 
| slaughter of the little workers. <All that 
seems to be left to consider is cheapening 
these 7 brood frames. Our price has been 
4e each, but I really think they ought to be 
made cheaper. As you have taken almost 
all we could possibly make at that price, it 
has not been much of an object for me to 
think of lower prices, but I hope to be able 
to do it by another season. Four cents each 
for the frames would allow you 2&e for your 
vase, and I hardly think you could make one 
that would hold the separators and protect 
the sections much cheaper. 


In the foregoing, I have said nothing of 
the convenience of being able to hang this 
_ frame of 8 sections in either the upper or 
lower story; this isa very important item, 
(as it allows us to get nice comb honey at 
| the side of the brood combs, or from a weak 
/ colony in a one story hive, In putting up 
| the sections, the girls lay them into the 
‘frames as fast as done; when a frame is 
filled they hangitina hive; and when a 
hive is filled, it is put in a pile with the oth- 
ers. The work all goes on methodically, and 
if it is stopped at any point, everything is 
closed up, and outof the way. Your case of 
| 56 sections with the loose separators, it 
-seems to me, is a much more complicated 
affair. Ihave used them both ways for sev- 
; eral seasons. 
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IRON FOR FASTENING IN STARTERS. 


SM ry RIEND ROOT:—Here is what I use to fasten 
ce ~ the foundation in the sections. Mine is 3% in. 
—) long, 2 in. wide, % in. thick, 
at the top, % in. at the bottom. It 
will hold the heat a tong time, and . 
works splendidly. [had it made“ 
of wrought iron at a cost of 25 cts; 
it could be made of cast iron for 
very much less, and I suppose it 
would be just as good, 
I put 11 swarms in the bee room 
last fall, and all came out in good 
condition this spring. The tem- 
perature was from 26° to 45° above 
«. Let us hear from Mr. Perrine 
every month. Give us all the en- 
gravings you can affordto. They 
are a great addition to GLEANINGS. 


HORACE LIBBY. 
Lewiston, Mo., April 29th, 1878. 


If heat is to be used, I think your arrange- | 


ment, friend L., would be a splendid idea; 
but I would suggest that the irons be made 
of fag ad and that you have a pair of them. 
For fastening natural comb starters, they 
would be just the thing. 


Just as soon as Mr. Perrine sends us the | 


photo, the engraving shall in 
(; LEANINGS. 
—_—— > 260 a 


SWARMS AND SWARMIING. 


HOW TO MANAGE, 


appear 


i STARTED out to give you a little of my experi- 


ence about taking care of bees, in swarming 
—- 


time. 


For the first two or three years of my | 


| When the swarm is all clustered in the box, you can 
hive them at your leisure. Let them down careful- 
ly, holding the box horizontally until you get them 
where you want to shake them by the side of the 
hive or into it, then turn it so the open end is down, 
jar or shake them out just as you choose, and the 
work is done, only you must constantly be on the 
lookout for other swarms coming out to get with 
them.. Have 3 or 4 good sheets where you can get 
them in a moment, if needed to cover a swarm. 
But this epistle is already too long. Perhaps at 
some future time, I will say something about their 
leaving, or not leaving rather. for the woods. 
Cochranton, Pa., Apr. 22, ’78. N. N. SHEPARD. 
Not a bit too long, friend 8. May I sug- 
gest a basket instead of your light box, and 
the arrangement given on page 179, of Vol. 
IV? Your ideas are excellent, and I ad- 
mire the ingenuity with which you have 
inade yourself master in nearly all the vari- 
ous contingencies of natural swarming. 
Your remark about having the sheets ready 
for pOveEee the extra swarms, is excellent; 
/and not only the sheets, but your poles, 
boxes, —— cages, empty hives, and every- 
thing which you have learned by experience 
| in may need, should be kept in a neat, 
1andy place, a small, neat shed, for in- 
| stance, such a place as would be always eas- 
ily ‘‘get-at-able,” and would protect the 
utensils sufficiently from the weather. I 
think I will have our engraver give us a 
view of such a-— 





{ 
| 


bee keeping, when I had only from 10 to 30 colonies, | 
i lost by having swarms leave me, also by having | 


large first swarms go together when they came out 
nearly at the same time. After years of experience 


und practice, I have learned that I can prevent both | 


their going to the woods and their going together; 


and for the last 5 or 6 years, though | have increased | 
my number to 100 swarms and, some seasons, to 200, | 
I have not lost u swarm, or had two large swarms | 
wet together; but this result I could never have | 
reached, except by the help of certain implements | 


I have, and use in swarming time. Wit 


these, I | 


can attend to 100 colonies as easily as J could to 20 | 
without them, and, at the same time, be more sure | 


ot keeping them separate. With these, I can hive all | 
nly swarms and stand on the ground; [ cutnolimbs | 


Wi 
REPOSITORY FOR SWARMING IMPLEMENTS. 


off, and I brush no bees from bodies and large limbs | 


of trees. 
or 15 in an hour, I can take care of them, and keep 
them all separate, and it is only fun. I do not 
dread the “everlasting swarming.’”” My hiving 
uparatus is a box made of % inch basswood boards, 
ubout 8 inches square, by 16 inches deep; one end is 
closed, and the other open. This shold be nailed 
together so as to be as strong as possible, then with 
at %¢ bit, bore it full of holes on each side. Put this 
on the end of a pole which is light and yet strong 
enough to let down a large swarm and not break. 
A straight grained pine or basswood stick 14 inches 
square will answer; take off the corners, bore 14 
inch hole through the center of the box, and fasten 
it on tight. Then you want a pole of corresponding 


length, with astrong hook fastened to the end of it. | 
I want 6 or 8 of these, if 


This is one set for hiving. 


{ have 80 or 100 colonies. With these you need not 


wait for all the bees to light, but when % or 14 have | 


clustered, hold the box close under them, and, with 


the hook, jar the limb once or twice, holding your | 


box still, and you will soon have them all out and 
intoit. Then if another swarm comes, carry off 
these, in the box, to a safe distance, or let them 
down and cover them closely with a sheet. 
hae swarm will nearly always light on the same 
imb. 


lighting in places where they are hard to get at, 
and much time is required to hive them, I have one 
or two lon 
onthe end. Putthis in any place where they first 
commence lighting, and keep itin motion for a few 
inoments, and they will leave for some other place. 


Let them swarm as fast as they please, 10 | 


The | 
I have taken as many as 6 off the same limb, | 


Setting away the box with each swarm, until I could | 
get time to hive them. ‘Then, to prevent their | 


poles with a bunch of grass tied tightly | 


I guess that is what we shall have to call 
‘it. By the way, our engraver has just be- 
gun to be a bee-keeper; has wintered over 
successfully, a nucleus containing one of 
| friend Pike’s Albino queens, and he has just 
| purchased 3 more colonies of black bees. 
He transferred one of them last Monday, 


and I guess he did it well, even if he did 
leave the entrance open so wide that they 
got to robbing rather vigorously. 


— +00 a= 


A BC CLASS. 


| (AFPHE colony of Italians shipped the 27th, arrived 

“i” at my office, Friday 29th, and seem to be all 

— “OK.” Tama ‘bran new” hand, and never 
saw a “‘movable frame” hive before, and you may 
| guess I was puzzled to unship them, and set them 
| up in a condition to work, with no person present 
| or near to explain; but, with the exercise of com- 
mon sense and the aid of GLEANINGS, (fly leaf) L 
finally found where the ‘enameled cloth” was to go, 
and the “pad” in one of the covers, &c. They are 
working, and Tam studying, puzzled and confused 
more over “brood comb,” “queen cells,” “larvae,” 
“fdn.,”’ &c., &e., that I find in your A B C book, than 
ITamin managing my farm of 200 acres. Well, [ 
am going to try to learn “bee business,”’ and will 
| depend upon you to carry me through the school, 
and will cheerfully compensate you for all you may 
do forme. Ihave5strong colonies of black bees 
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in the old fashioned “gum,” and have bought 2 | 
Langstroth hives complete, for $5.00. | 

Now, Professor, some questions; shall I keep my 
black bees? if I do, will they mix, if I keep my Ital- 
ians on one side of my orchard and blacks on the | 
other? or had I better make frame hives, at once, 
and put all my black swarms into them, and sell 

em? 

Had I better let my Italians swarm naturally this 
season, while I am so yreen in the business? 

I can not understand how | am to get the surplus 
honey in the “section boxes” you describe, and so IL 
have concluded to send to you for a Simplicity hive. | 
My father, who is still living, has had bees for more 
than 50 years, 2) vears before Iwas born. Often 
we had 30 “stands,” as we call them, and often not 
more than 2 or 3. We always used the “guia” 
hive. So, you see, I have been looking at bees all 
my life, but, I confess, [have heard and learred 
more about the habits of the busy little fellows in 
the last 12 hours, (since receiving the “A BC,” and 
GLEANINGS, and the hive ifself) than I had learned 
in all my life before, thanks to you. Excuse my 
length this time. S. G. HILuis. 

P. S.—In answer to your notice on shipping tag, 
(which I overlooked at first) | take pleasure in sta- 
ting that the bees were securely packed, and ar- | 
rived in perfect order, with every evidence that | 
you take a proper interest in your customers. The 
— here are perfectly delighted with the Ital- 
ans, snd the looks of your hives, but none of us | 
have any practical knowledge of the improved a 
of managing bees. 5S. G. H. 

Concord, Ky., April 6th, 1878. 

Stop calling me ‘Professor,’ and talking 
about compensation, and I will tell you all 
I know. 

Keep your black bees, of course, but 
change the black queens for Italians, just 
as soon as you can scrape up bee knowledge 
enough to raise the queens. Your hives 
may as well be within one foot of each oth- 
er, as to have the blacks on one side of the 
orchard, and the Italians on the other. 
They often mix, when as much as 2 or3 
miles apart. With the A BC book. and the 
Simplicity hive, you will have no trouble in 
getting the “run” of it all, especially, if vou 
study the bees, as well as the books. You 
are on the right track, and will very soon be 
able to talk brood combs, queen cells, larva, 
and all that, with any of us. It seems but a/ 
very little while ago, that Nellis, Viallon. 
Shaw, and many others of our most expert 
queen rearers, were asking just such ques- 
tions as yours, and now they bid fair to 
leave even the veterans far in the rear. 
DAMAGES TO IR. 


THE $50. BURCH. 





T seems from the May A. B. J., that this | 

is not yet dropped, after all. It is true, 

I did, in a private letter, accuse friend | 
Bureh of falsehood. but the circumstances | 
were such, that I felt it my duty to do so,: 
and I tried to do it in a kind way, for his 
own good, and not because I had any ill 
feeling toward him. It was on a matter 
that did not concern fdn.,at all. On learn- 
ing afterward that he was a Christian man, | 
and, if I am correct, an earnest Sunday | 
school worker, I wrote him an apology, feel- | 
ing sure there was some strange mistake in 
the matter, and that I had erred in judg- | 
ment, in the course I had thought best to | 
take. Iam perfectly satisfied to pay him the 
SW). beeause I think he is honest in thinking | 
he ought to have it, and for the sake of 
peace, if money would bring peace and good | 
will, I am willing to pay even more. But) 
there is another side to this, and one that, | 


raised from the seed they sell, even shou 
/it transpire that the seed was 


/such cases, but this is all they can do. 
' the fdn. I send out is unsatisfactory, I will 


| 24 Ibs. of fdn., something less than $18. 
_did not use all of this, as appears from the 


‘him to ask for, or to take the $50., 


it left the door open for similar demands 
‘from others, and In transactions I have had 


| like nature for them. 


for the good of others, I must mention. The 


‘affair establishes a bad precedent. Seeds- 


men have invariably, I believe, declared 
they cannot be responsible for the peewe 

d 
; i bad. They 
will furnish more seed, free of expense, in 
If 


return the money, and pay all expenses both 
ways, on return of the fdn. 
I received from Mr. Bureh pay for 7 
e 


I think it was not right for 
ecause 


eard below. 


nothing to do with. Several cases have 


| come 2 sinee, concerning bees that have 


been sold, and other things, and some of our 
readers have come to me, to settle cases of 
I would suggest that 
we make it a general rule, that goods, bees, 
or other things, that are sold, if the matter 
eannot be arranged by the payment of small 


| differences, be returned, and the er aed pay 
/expenses both ways. 


Of course both parties 
are to use all possible care in saving each 
other all needless expenses. Do not return 


the goods, until full explanations have been 


given, and both parties are fully agreed in 
the matter. Do it all pleasantly, and when 
over, remain friends. 

I do not wish to throw blame on friend 
Bureh, and am willing to call it all errors of 


| judgment, rather than intentional wrong. 


I hope he is a better Christian than I am; 
in one respect he has set me a good example, 
for he has been laboring for the good of the 
young men of his town. and has been con- 


'tent to ssy nothing about it, leaving others 


to tell of his good deeds, if they are ever 
told at all. To show that he was, at least in 


| part. at fault in his judgment in regard to 


the fdn.. I append a postal card, that just 
came to hand. 

Please send H. W. Burkholder sample copy of 
GUPANINGS, to Bear Lake Mills, Vanburen Co., 
Mich. Please send me your price list. Buckholder 


| told me, the other day, he got 5 Ibs. of fdn. of the 
| man to whom you payed $50. for making his wax up, 


and it worked all right. He wanted to know where 


, he could buy it this year; so I write you in haste. 


D. BuTTron. 
Bloomingdale, Vanburen Co., Mich., April 27, 1878. 


«> 090 <——____— 
BEES TO LOOK AT, &c. 


f ‘] AN you furnish me with a four frame nucleus 
“| 7 Of Italians on fdn. started combs? I want 

them in standard L. frames, and would partic- 
ulerly like the “yellowest” or lightest colored to be 
had. “Albinos,” if there are any such, would please 
me, as [ want them to look at. IT would pay a high- 
er price for them than for dark colored bees. 


I am sorry to say we cannot send 
combs built on fdn., until they are 1 or 2 


/ years old. because they would be pretty sure 


to break down in shipping. We, on this ac- 
count, usually select the oldest and toughest 
combs we can find. If bees to look at are 
what is wanted. I do not know but that 
friend Pike’s Albinos may be a pretty good 
thing after all. There isso mueh eall for 
the very yellow bees, that I confess I have 
hard work to keep a choice colony of this 
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description, East fall, I sold the very light- 
est and yellowest for $18., and the purchaser 
took them to a State fair, and got $25 pre- 
mium on them, because they were so very 
gentle, as well as pretty. The best one we 
have now in our apiary, we use to get bees 
from to put in with queens, before we re-ship 
them; should I go to other stocks, they 
would be pretty sure to sting the queens, 
and that you know would be expensive bus- 
iness. If you keep raising queens, you will 
get now and then, one that will produce 
these sep yellow bees. At present, I have 
none for sale. 

You invite criticism, and though it seems hardly 
proper for a newly fledged amateur to attempt it, 
on the products of an old professional, yet I think I 
will do so and disregard consequences. 

HEAVIER TOP BARS. 


In the first place, I consider the top bar, on your 
brood frames, much too thin and weak for a heavy 
comb to be suspended from it continually. I have 
seen heavier bars sag in the centre and become 
warped from this cause. You further weaken it 
also, by cutting a groove in it for fdn. Your 
method of inserting the fdn. is not handy or very 
practical for those not having special conveniences; 
this I know from experience. Neither does the 
sheet of fdn. hang exactly in the center of the 
frame, as theoretically it ought to do. Metal hang- 


ers for top bars I consider a needless and expensive 
addition, when metal rabbets are used; in fact wood- 
en ones are preferable, as they move easily enough, 
and not too easily, 

Our top bars are made considerably heavi- 
er, and a much heavier comb guide is added, 
and I think them now strong enough. 


In 
transferring heavy combs, there is a much 
greater danger of sagging than where combs 
are built naturally, or on fdn.; because in 
the latter cases, the comb, when it gets old 
and tough, adds greatly to the strength of 
the frame. We have metal cornered frames 
ivide of 4 inch stuff, that have done excel- 
lent service, but the combs were built nat- 
urally, and the honey was for several years 
taken out with an extractor, before it could 
become very heavy on the frame. I dislike to 
have top bars unnecessarily heavy, because 
it makes the frame so unwieldy t6 handle. 
I think the dimensions given in our circular, 
11-82, about right, if we have a strong comb 
guide, to give additional support. We have, 
this season, sold a great many thousand all 
wood frames, and they are having a pretty 
good test, but for all that, the metal corners 
are being called for in far greater quantities 
than ever before. 
BEVELING TME ENDS OF TOP BARS. 


For your top bar, I would substitute one about, 
or not quite, twice as thick, with beveled ends; thus: 


The sides and bottom of yours are well enough, 
and also metal bottom corners. 

I have also used top bars with beveled 
eids, as you suggest, and have thought 
seriously of making all our wood frames in 
that way. It has not been done, because it 
would somewhat weaken the projecting ends, 
and it would also add considerably to the 
expense. Our neighbor Shane, uses frames 





with the projecting arm sharpened on each 
side, instead of being beveled down from the 
top, as you have it. His plan admits of 
doing it in the board, before the strips are 
ripped off, but‘ yours would require a sepa- 
rate handling of each piece. 


FASTENING IN THE FDN. 


The fdn., I should insert in a very different way 
from yours. If practical to manufacture, 
I would recommend strips of a triangular 
shape, with a groove nearly to the bot- 
tom, thus: Tack one side to the frame 
with brads, then spring open the groove, 
insert the fdn., and tack down the other 
side; or, if the triangular shape is difficult = 
to make, use a strip like this: Mr. W. W.— 4 
Cary, Jr., has made me several hives with e—= 
frames like above and suggested the im- 
provement. JOHN D. WHIT. 
Chicopee, Mass., April 17th, 1878. 


The device you mention for holding the 
fdn., is ey what we used, when we 
first commenced to make fdn.; but it is an 
additional piece to be added to the frame, it 
must be fastened on with nails, or brads, and 
although it is a great deal more work, I do 
not see that it is one bit better than the 
simple plan of rubbing the fdn. on the comb 
guide, as I have advised. ‘The strips of 
grooved lumber can be made at a little ex 
pense, but it is some trouble to put them on. 


—- > 060 a 


A WOMAN'S OPINION OF THE R. R. AND 
EXCRESS CO’S, AND SOME 
OTHER THINGS, 


ITH all your faults, we love you, because 

j 'f you have a_ tender conscience; but 

/\// pray, do not lacerate it any further, or add 

to your manifold cares, by looking after the inter- 

ests of the railroad and express companies. The 

following figures tend to confirm the general opin- 

ion, that they are abundantly able to take care of 
themselves. 

The little box of shipping cases, frames, &c., which 
you sent us by freight, to save expense, reached us in 
12 days, weighed 65 lbs., and cost $2.42, at the rate of 
$3.72 per hundred; while they freight from Chic 
to New York, for 15c per. hundred, and from St. 
Louis to New York, for 10c. Do they not play high? 
do they not play low? the game certainly is theirs. 

In Cincinnati, after smashing up a lot of light 
comb honey, so that it had to be dumped into but- 
ter jars, and reducing it from 360 lbs. to 237% I|bs., 
they said they were not to blame, and collected $9.00 
expressage; while honey is carried from California 
to New York, for $8.00 per hundred. 


FUMIGATION, 


I read Mr. Doolittle’s statement as to the necessi- 
ty of fumigating box honey, with some disquietude; 
but your report in April GLEANINGS, together with 
another year’s experience of my own, has reassured 
me. I have never been troubled with worms, 
though I have had a supply of honey the entire win- 
ter for several years. Lust Aug. and Sept., we put 
nearly 3,000 lbs. directly from the hives into the 
kitchen chamber, with an uncurtained south win- 
dow. It was hot enough in that room to hatch 
worms, if not to roast them. About that time, I 
saw a worm or twoin an exposed glass box; but, 
from its rarity, it occasioned no alarm, and was so 
little regarded, that I did not even watch the boney 
in consequence. We have sold honey all winter, 
and have not seen or heard of a worm, web, or dam- 
age. During the past month, we have overhauled, 
boxed, and shipped what remained, about 1800 1bs,, 
and only found one small worm 4 inch long, which 
was dead and had done no harm. But, (I must con- 
fess it) I did find one small web, and a few cells un- 
capped, perhaps a square inch or two altogether, 
which was the first and only thing of the kind I 
have ever noticed. 


CLIPPING QUEEN’S WINGS. 


While it may be easy for you to open the Simplici- 
ty hive, lift the right tin-cornered frame, and clip 
the queen before she knows you are around, I be- 
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lieve most of your readers, especially those who 
have other hives, other frames, and less steady 
hands, would by some slip or jar apprise her magis- 
ty of danger, 99 times ina 100. Then, by following 
your advice to close the hive and be more careful 
next time, I believe they would still fail 98 times in 
100. At this rate of progress, how many times 
would 100 hives need to opened to clip 100 queens. 

After the queen has taken alarm, she can be clip- 
ped, by following her with the open scissors all 
about the comb, all over your lap, all up your sleeve 
&c., till, in some favorable instant, you dare toclose 
the scissors upon the coveted lace wing. But this 
operation is the most trying to the nerves, of any 
that ever I did, and I could not advise beginners to 
prertice it. Because my queens must be clipped, I 

ad to find a better way; and because I pinched and 
maimed my first queen, while clipping her, so that 
she was useless and had to be replaced, [ have nev- 


er touched another. How many queens have been , 


injured by handling no one knows. 
that mine are not thas injured because absolutely 
untouched, I set a small wire cage over the queen 
on the comb; when she runs up it soonerupa 


I like to know | 


small cage than a large one—I lift it, pick off two or | 


three bees by the wing and put in for company, 
earry them into the house, and let them loose on a 


Christian men have them in charge, a great 
part of the evils you mention, seem unavoid- 
able. You may never know how much some 
kind and gentle hearts deplore the evils of 
the very Express business they have charge 
of, but find themselves, in this great sea of 
business, almost helpless. Do not be dis- 
heartened, for I think we are gaining ground 
day by day, and that the facilities for get- 
ting things from a distance are being con- 
stantly improved and cheapened. Losses 
occur, in all kinds of business, and while I 
stand willing to pay, as far as I can, for all 
the blunders I make, I also try to feel to- 
ward those who so severely try and worry 
me, almost out of my senses sometimes, 
‘Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do.” I do not believe, by any means, 
in letting every thing go, for this is not 
right, not justice to either party ; but when 





you make out your bill for damages, do, my 


clean window. She can be clipped here in motion | 


better than on the comb; but after allowing them 
to run awhile, guide them near each other and the 
bees will feed the queen, when the work can be 
easily done. I have since found out a more expe- 
ditious way; while the queen is passing from the 
cage to the window let her back or wing gently 


ors.” 


brush a drop of honey on the end of the finger, and | 


she will soon stop to clean it off. I have had 


queens fly after being clipped, but when I cut off | 
the large wing on only one side, just deep enough | 


to take the tip of the small one in the same clip, she | 


never flies again. it wounds her but little, as I give 
2x slanting cut, taking more of the lace than of the 
fleshy part. 


the combs, not inat theentrance. If all the mum 
old bee keepers have known all about this, all these 
years, you are not the only man that ouvht to have 
a troubled conscience. A. L. GOULD. 
Ridgeville, lroquois Co., LL, April 13, 1878. 


Many thanks for your very kind opinion | 


of my humble self, Mrs. G. This world is 
full of care and worry, and mistakes, and 


misunderstandings, to say nothing of care- | 


“Forgive our debts, 


less and wilful wrong. s 
Just at this 


us we forgive our debtors.’ 


minute, we are about returning 3 separate | 


pieces that belong to our engine, and al- 
though their value is but a few cents, a shop 
full of workmen are very much discommod- 
ed, and a heavy loss falls on my shoulders, 
because the manufacturers sent us an old 
worthless piece, instead of the new one that 
I ordered. Very likely, some boy or care- 
less clerk did the business, but—steady— 
steady—boys and careless clerks are, at this 
very minute, filling your orders, and it may 
be in the same way. Why do we not employ 
more skill and pay higher prices? We can- 
not afford to do it, unless we charge you so 
much for goods that we should be ashamed 


Set the cage over her as before, carry | 
her to the hive at once and let her run down among | 


friends, be lenient, and go it with the spirit, 
‘forgive our debts, as we forgive our debt- 
Both the companies referred to above, 
have many times made me feel that they 
were human after all. Do not be troubled 
about my tender conscience, for I am not 
sweet tempered toward them all the time, by 
any means, but may Giod give me grace to 
do my part better, and should it ever be in 
my power to do any thing to right these 
| wrongs. may He give me strength to do it 
well and fearlessly. 

I am very glad of Your experience with 
comb honey and fumigating, and your hints 
‘in regard to clipping queens wings are so 
'sensible. that I think I shall embody the 

main points in the A BC book. 


—_——_—__—_———>¢e ———__— 
COMB FDN.; SAGGING AND BULGING. 





“KEEP IT BEFORE THE PEOPLE.” 





| Tf DO not remember seeing my remedy given by 
| ft you or others who make fdn., for the bulging 
| = and sagging of sanie when being built out. 

I received 25 lbs. of you this spring, and now 
| have a number of cards full of brood and eggs, and 
/as nice as one could ask for. On the 4th day after 

they were placed in the hive, I made an examina- 

tion, and found a part of them just right; they 
| could be no better; while another portion were dis- 
| torted, twisted and bulged. I used some of it last 
| season, and had no such experience. One piece, 
| in particular, was in such a horrid shape, that I at 

first thought it utterly ruined; and if I had felt any 
' ways scepticalin regard to the success of fdn., I 

would certainly have ‘‘tucked”’ it back into the hive, 
,/and rushed for my pon. to tell somebody what « 
| failure it had been with me. But my faith was not 
| 80 easily shaken, and instead of becoming demoral- 
| ized over the matter, I set about devising a remedy 
| for their uncouth shape. I will first give the shape 


of ourselves ; and very often the high priced | 1 found them in, that the remedy may be the more 
labor makes almost as many ridiculous and | intelligible. 


humiliating mistakes, as the cheaper. 
a business assumes a considerable magni- 
tude, the liabilities become still greater. 
-\re there no large tirms who send just the 
right thing, and at the right price, and never 
make a body feel like shaking them for their 


awkwardness? I scarcely know of one, and I | 


am buying supplies and raw material from 
almost all over the—I 


When | 


was going to say | 


The bees always begin at the top to build them 
| out, and, with me, always complete one side ahead 
| of the other. This will cause the sheet, sometimes, 

to balance over toward the uncompleted side, and 
; as soon as the corner touches, or nearly touches 

the side bar, just so soon will it be fastened. Now 
| as the bees go on finishing this side, of course it 
| stretches, and as the corner is fastened, a bulge 
will occur just above. I found mine not only bulg- 
ed as stated, but the opposite side was stretched 
too long, causing another large bulge. My remedy 
was, to cut it loose from the bottom bar and take 


world, but I am afraid it would sound too | out about % inch; also to cut the corner loose and 


pretentious. Well, now I am_ inclined to 
think it is the same with the railroads ; oar 
are great and unwieldy, and even though 


| take out 4 inch of the comb. This lets it swing 
| clear until completion. Then, with my hands, I 

carefully straightend the comb, and now every one 
.cef them is a pe: f-ct specimen of brood cards. 
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| 
It has been said, “Up to this time, comb fdn. has | 
not been a decided success.” Now, pure bees-wax | 
fdn., With proper management, can not be a failure ; 
and I verily believe that, if all who make it for sale, 
would keep the management I have given constant- 
iy before the people, there would be no further com- 


plaint. D. B. BAKER. 

Rollersville, O., May 2d, 1878. 

In addition to your kind suggestion, friend 
B.. I would suggest that the sheet of fdn. 
be hung in such a part of the hive, that the 
bees be induced if possible, to build out both 
sides at once. We generally secure this in 
our apiary. It is true, occasionally, a bad 
eomb will be found now and then, but the 
worst cases can be brought out in goodshape 
by the plan you suggest. A pocket knife, | 
und a very little time, will be all that is | 
needed. While extracting. we can bring | 
bulged combs into shape with a very little | 
touching up with the fingers and honey | 
knife. 





———__— +0¢ <——____—_ 
FEEDERS. 


THE HAINS’ FEEDER. 

(J OME time ago, I sent you a tin feeder, which 
3) you noticed in GLEANTNGS for April. In re- | 
~~ sponse to your wish to know who sent it, I 
dropped you a postal card. After reading my | 
GLEANINGS, I concluded this card did not reach you; 
therefore I take this occasion to say you are wel- 
come to use it. IT never had a thought of patent (as 
hinted at, by a correspondent), or of Te money 
out of it. I never saw or heard of it, until I made it 
tormy own use. T like it better than any other I 
ever used, For inside feeding, I use them long | 
enough to reach from honey board to bottom, and | 
144 inches in diameter, a row of them taking the 
place of aframe. I also send you to-day a cover on 
the same principle, to fit the Mason jar. 

[| wintered 50 swarms; have reduced to 40 by | 
uniting the weakest; all are in excellent condition. | 
They consumed on an average, during the winter, | 
11 lbs. 10 oz. of honey; the largest quantity used by | 
one swarm, was 26 Ibs.: the smallest, §%4 lbs. Win- 
tered on summer stands, in solid rows, protected on 
the north side, and covered with sacks of chaff and 
autumn leaves. J. B. HAINS. 

Bedford, O., May 18th, 1878. 


Below we give an engraving of the device 
to be fastened on a quart fruit jar. 


| feeder in GLEANINGS, naming it ‘The 
| Feeder,” and say that I am not going to have it 


| feeder, with the I 


THE DUNHAM FEEDER. 

This is simply carrying the idea that friend 
Hains almost strikes on, in his letter above, 
a little farther ; instead of making the feed- 
er round, it is made oblong, and the depth 
of a frame, and is in fact made to hang in 
the hive, just like a frame. The lady who 
invented it, uses it as a pepper box feeder: 
that is, she simply has the bottom perfor- 
ated. As this arrangemeut is much more 
apt to be leaky, especially, if the hive and 
machine are not kept exactly level, I would 
prefer the Hains plan of having a shallow 
dish at the bottom, instead of perforations. 
We give below a drawing of both kinds. 


7 


DUNHAM FEEDER. MY IMPROVEMENT. 

Our friend writes as follows in regard toit. 
If you are willing to engrave and describe the 
Dunham 


patented,—which would only raise the price,—and 
that I hope all bee nooner will respect my right to 
it, I will be sincerely obliged to you. If you are not 


| willing to do so, I much prefer that you say nothing 


whatever about it, for the present. 

You suggest what you think an improvement; I 
decidedly prefer it as it is, and, even if I did not, 
would not think it right to take, or rather steal any 
one else’ idea. The only improvement I have made, 
is to make it 5 instead of 9 inches in depth. 

Thanking you for your kindness to a lady, ITremain 
yours truly FRANCIS DUNHAM. 

Depere, Wis., April 23d, 1878. 


I think we will all respect your wishes, my 
friend, and as an encouragement of the in- 
ventive genius of your sex, I will offer you 
$25. for the ie of manufacturing your 

ains’ modification I have 
suggested, at any time when you may see 
fit to allow me to do so. 

There is one difficulty with all these at- 


| mospherie feeders, and that is, that they 
| have all got to be removed from the hive to 


| fill them, which is not the case with the Sim- 
_plicity feeders, and all of like construction. 
| As the Dunham feeder, or even the other, 
| can be made to hold 25 Ibs., or sufficient for 
; Winter, at one feed, it does not very much 
matter, unless we wish to feed a little every 


HAINS’ FEEDER FOR A FRUIT JAR. 
The jar may be filled level full, before the 
cover Is put on, and it is then to be inverted | 
quickly, in the same manner as the pepper. 


i WN i 


box feeders. The advantage it has over the 
latter is that it feeds more rapidly, the | 
places of exit being larger. and the holes 
hever get stopped up and need punching out. 
rhose who remember the article,** Water For | 
Bees,” page 74, Vol. V. will recognize the 
principle as being exactly the same; friend | 
Hains has attached the shallow dish to the 
“lass jar. so it may be inverted with it, and 
that is all. I have cheerfully paid him the 
310. for the suggestion, and am willing to. 
pay for any device which I think well | 
enough of to adopt and manufacture. 


ed. 


day for stimulating purposes; I confess my 
experience in feeding has led me to con- 


| elude that too much is far better than not 
| quite enough. 
/ economy, to fill our hives with syrup or 
| grape sugar to such an extent, that it re- 
| mains stored in the combs, and in the way. 


Still, it is not very good 


To sum up, I really do not know which 
kind of feeders I prefer, all things consider- 
Feeding grape sugar syrup, in the open 
air, in Hains’ feeder, seems now to be the 


least trouble, and to give best satisfaction 
/all around. 


Just now, between fruit blos- 
soms and clover, the bees are taking it with 


| great avidity. 


Of course the Hains’ feeder, and almost 


‘any other, for that_matter, can be made of 
-any desired size, and I once used one made 


of a barrel. Where one has a large apiary, 
it may be quite a saving of time, to make 
such a one, and then have no further trouble 


‘with feeding. This of course, is to be used 
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in the open air. There is only one trouble, | 
and that is, that the bees may suddenly | 
abandon the syrup, because natural stores 
have come; for, at such a time, they cannot 
be induced to notice the grape sugar any 
more. 

ee G0 

FROM FRIEND MOON. 


SWARMING. 
FM on spring has been one of the most favorable 
| 





ones for bees, that has been known for many 

=) years. The italians commenced to swarm, in 

these parts, the 15th of March; the black bees, not 

until the 10th of April. Some of the first Italian 
swarms have already cast other swarms. 


HONEY. 


Considerable honey has already been taken, and 
bee keepers begin to see the importance of putting 
up their honey in fine market order. In fact, bee 
culture in the South is moving on rapidly. 

IN THE GROUND. 

A Mr. Payne, living about three miles from this 
place, found a bee tree this spring, where the bees 
entered the tree at the ground. He felled the tree, 
and found the bees nicely located in three large 
roots that were hollow, the combs extending some 
three feet below the surface of the ground. They 
were a large swarm, and had, no doubt, enjoyed | 
their domicil for a number of years. He placed | 
them in a hive, where they are doing well. | 

Bees, after leaving the parent hive, and being | 
deprived of a home, will accept a habitation wher- 
ever they can find one. We have known them to 
enter dwellings, where they seem to live in perfect 
harmony. A. F. Moon. 

Rome, Ga., May 10th, 1878. 











CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A. I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 


MEDINA, OHIO. 
TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. | 
MEDINA, JUNE 1, 1878. 


| 
Thou wilt surely wear away, both thou and this | 
people that is with thee; for this thing ix too heavy | 
forthee; thouart not able to perform it thyself | 
alone. —Ex. 18:18, ; 

If thou shalt do this thing, and God command 
thee so, then thou shalt be able to endure, and all 
this people shall also go to their place in peace. 
Ex, 18 :23. 





rE (06 ——————— 

We have looked anxiously for Prof. Cook's new 
book, but it don’t come, as yet. 

- —> 6 <————- 

Frrenp Bingham has put the price of his smallest 
smoker, at $1.00, by mail, and 90c, by express. Lam 
very glad, for it isa very pretty little machine for 
the price. 


PERHAPS [ should apologize for allowing a place, 
this month, to so many letters in praise of the Sim- 
vlicity smoker; but. you see, I thought my friend 
Cook was a little mistaken in his criticisms of it, 
and so I wanted to let others “talk.’’ 

———> 00° 

TERE are 66 of us working for you, and I verily | 
believe we are all doing about the best we can even 
if things do move along slowly. We may be awk- 
ward and blundering, but we mean to be honest, 
and some of us are very tired, from working both 
day and night, for so many weeks. 

26+ 

Tae weather was lovely, and the bees were 
swarming in April, and every bee man and woman 
was happy: but the frost came, and the bees gtarved 
and robbed each other, and they all (we didn’t have 
anv starve in our apiary, ‘cause we just kept ’em 
raising brood right along until locust and clover, 





| get seattered about in disorder. 





by feeding grape sugar, in the open air) looked’ 
sober, and thought ef Blasted Hopes. 
> oe 


In my opinion, no sort of a hinge is admissible in 
a bee hive, and [ have given the matter careful 
study and experiment. This will have to be taken 
for an answer, to a great number who are working 
on the Chaff hive problem. Almost all the devices 
sent will kill bees badly, and besides that. propolis 
would, in time, prove a very serious obstacle to 
their working. 


—> 6° 


AT the very last minute before one of the forms 
went to press last month, our “‘youngest printer” 
took the cut of friend Martin’s frame supporter 
out, to raise it a little, and—put it back upside down. 
As the correcting had been all done, it was not 


| noticed until the whole edition was printed. When 
| looking at it, turn your Journal “bottom up,” and 


you will see it all right. 


“Do you like that cake?” said Mrs. R., as I help- 
ed myself to the second piece. 

“I do. most certainly,” said I, and I wondered why 
she was so particularly interested. 

“Because I got the receipt for making it, out otf 
the littie book that was sent you by the editor of 
the American Bee Journal, “Honey as Food and 
Honey as Medicine.” 

We mail the little pamphlet, to any address, for 
0c. Tamincelined to think it rather exaggerates 
the value of honey as a medicine, but the cooking 
receipts, alone, ought to be worth the Lc. 

——————_o-@- o—_—_- 

SINCE writing the note at the end of B. Lunder- 
er’s communication, we have fixed several boards, 
and, with their aid, our small boys put the sections 
together just about twice as fast as they do without 
them. I am inclined to think even the experts will, 
with practice, work faster with them; very much 
depends on having every thing arranged just right, 
that there may be no false motions with the hands, 





| or waste of time in reaching farther than is abso- 


lutely necessary. Also, let me once more implore 
you, if you would work rapidly, to keep your stuff in 
neat piles, and not, under any circumstances, let it 
Our small boys, 
aye, and girls too, have some of them a way of get- 
ting their pieces down under their feet, in a way 


| that is excessively trying, to at least one individual. 


To tell the whole truth, the “big’’ boys and girls are 


| not entirely free from this fashion, where they are 


at work at hives, frames, ete. Oh humanity! why 
wil you be so careless, and heedless, and bring sv 
much trouble upon yourselves, and those who are 
obliged to make good the consequences of it. L beg 
pardon for so often recurring to the one thing, but | 
um led to feel that most of the “Blasted Hopes’ in 
bee culture, come from this one evil. 
— ——_-—_--@=~@>-oe—___—- 
QUEENS. 

Tur frosty weather, or something else, has “rais- 
ed hob” with our queen speculations, during the 
month of May. Quite a lot of our imported queens 
we wintered over have been lost; some in transit, 
and some by introducing, and all together, we seem 
to have Blasted Hopes all around. I will stick to 
my offers in my advertisement, just as long as | 
possibly can, but please do not ask for any better 
terms, or any deviation. If you should take a hun- 
dred queens all at one time, I could not furnish 
them a cent lower; neither can I promise to ans- 
wer all your questions about them. If others offer 
imported queens for $4.00, [am glad of it, but T can- 
not undertake to be responsible for their precious 

little lives, for any less than prices ! have given. 


VENTILATING QUEEN CAGES. 


Quite a lot of cages have come to hand with the 
queen and bees all smothered; and one friend from 


| Atlanta, Georgia, sent a box of tested queens by 


express, With « board tight against the wire cloth. 
and paper stuffed in the box besides; there were 
poe holes in the box, but none of them communi- 
cated with the wire cloth, and all but two of the 
queens were dead. This is rather expensive exper- 
imenting. 

A lot of queens came from the same State, the 
seme dav, by mail, and every bee and queen was 
alive and active. Be sure that your candy is not 
too dry: even if it is quite soft, when put in, it will 
s90n harden enough, in these small cages. 
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(Chaff hive; continued from last month.} 
This rim, when nailed true and square, is 


to be fitted to the tops of the corner posts; 


the posts can be given the proper bevel, with 
the circular saw, before the siding is nailed 
on. This bevel is the same as that of the 
siding. The top pieces of siding are to be 
of pretty good thickness, that we may nail 
this rim securely to it, as well as to the posts. 
It may be well to state here, that the top 
pieces of siding are nailed on first; 7 pieces, 
of the dimensions we have given, form the 
hive. Before nailing in the last piece, you 
are to cut the entrance in the upper edge. 
This entrance is to be 8 inches long, by # 
wide. The cut below will make it plain. 











Having now completed the outer shell, we | 


will see about the inside. 
INSIDE OF CHAFF HIVE. 
This, as well as the outside, is all made of 
cheap cull lumber. I would, by all means, 


advise getting out your boards a little wide, | 


and sticking them up until thoroughly sea- 
soned, as [have mentioned before. Cut your 


stuff in two in the middle, so that you can | 


handle it readily, and then, with the hand 


ripper, rip the boards ¢ inch wider than you | 


need, and cut them up to the exact length. 
When this is done, and your boards are all 
piled up square and true as before, you are 


ready to split them through the middle. It | 
is not necessary that the boards be planed | 


on more than one side, for the back side of 
wll of them is next the chaff, and as the 
rough surface would tend to impede the cir- 


culation of currents of air, 1 do not know | 


but that I would rather have them unplaned. 
Neither is it important to have the boards 
split exactly in the middle ; in fact, one end 
I had in view, while inventing this chaff 


hive, was to avoid the necessity of having to | 
be so exact, as we must be with hives where | 
both inside and outside are exposed to view. | 
You see as we go along, that while the in-— 


side dimensions of the hive are to ‘‘a dot,” 
the boards constituting it may be of all sorts 


of thicknesses, and lengths too, or at least a | 
part of them, for nearly all the joints are lap _ 
As before remarked, it is very im- | 
portant that the back and front of the hive, | 
are at the right distance apart, and this | 


joints. 


proper distance is 184 inches; to insure this 
every time, we make the side boards, with a 
shoulder as shown below. 





| ONE OF THE SIDES OF THE INSIDE OF THE 
CHAFF HIVE. 

It will be observed that four of these 

| boards are used, two above, and two below. 
The width of these boards, when finished, 
isto be just 94 inches, by about 194 long. 
| We will cut the shoulders on the planed 
sides, of course, because they come inside of 
'the hive. The ends are of unequal length, 
for the upper story contains a greater num- 


ones are 143 in. long, and the upper ones, 20% 
_in.; both are 9 in. wide. In the Simplicity 
hive, we were obliged to cut a rabbet into 
the upper edge of the end boards ; but with 
these, we simply nail the tin rabbet directly 

on their upper edges. The rim before men- 
tioned, forms the back to those in the upper 
story, and a strip, nailed on to connect the 
' two stories, forms the back to those in the 
lower story. This inside work is all 
made of 4 or % inch stuff. The bottom 
of the lower story is also made of 
this same thin stuff, and in nailing it on, it 
does not matter, if the boards lap over and 
project, both at the sides, and ends too. The 
diagram below, a transverse sectional view 
ot the chaff hive, will, I think, make it all 
plain. 
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DIAGRAM OF CHAFF IIIVE. 

Both the outside and inside are nailed up 
separately, and then they are put in place, 
and nailed together, the only points of at- 
tachment being the rim which rests on the 
top edge of the upper story, and the bottom 
| of the lower story, which rests on a couple 
_of strips that are attached to the siding on 
| either side, and to which the bottom is nail- 


ber of frames than the lower. The bottom’ 
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ed. Let A A represent the siding, B B BB, 
the chaff, and C C C C, the light boards that 
constitute the inner hive. D D is the rim 
that holds the cover, and E E, the cover itself. 
F is the ridge board, that holds the siding 
of which the cover is made. G G are strips 
about 14 inches square, that support the up- 
per story, and attach it securely to the lower 
one. 
the upper story broader than the lower one, 
is exactly on a level with the top bar of the 
lower frames, and therefore the upper tier 
of frames must hang just 2 of an inch from 


these, to prevent, as much as possible, the 


building of combs between the two. HI is 
the entrance, which is simply a covered pas- 
sage way from the inside hive, through the 
chaff, to the outside. <A frame is shown in 
place in the lower story, and the ends of a 
couple of them in the upper story, hanging 
at right angles to those below. J J are two 
heavy pieces of rough unplaned stuff, that 
support the bottom of the inside hive. Just 
below these, is the rough bottom of the hive, 
which is made of the knotty and shaky 
pieces that were rejected, when we were 
getting out the siding. To keep out the 
dampness of the ground as much as possible, 
as well as to discourage mice from any at- 
tempt to get into the siding, we put a sheet 
of tarred building paper just under J J, and 
between them and the rough bottom boards. 
These rough bottom boards are the last 
thing put on: when the body of the hive is 
all tinished, it is turned bottom upwards and 
the chaff filling put in. The chaff may be 
either wheat or oats ; it has been suggested 
that wheat would be less liable to get damp 
and settle down so as to be soggy and mould, 
but we have noticed no such trouble with 
either kind as yet, and the oats chaff is 
probably the warmer, because it is softer 
and more downy, like feathers. The chaff 
should be packed sufficiently to prevent it 
from ever settling so as to leave the upper 
portions of the hive vacant. When the chaff 
is all nicely filled into the sides, you are to 
put as much over the bottom as possible and 
have the tarred paper and rough bottom 
boards go in, and then the whole is to be se- 
curely nailed, both doWn into the strips J, 
and through from the siding, into the ends 
of these bottom boards. Now we are ready 
for the cover. 






To contrive a light cheap cover, that would 
be absolutely water proof, that would allow 
of being readily lifted with one hand, and 
still afford a flat place on the top for setting 








The shelf or ledge, formed by making | 





a case of section boxes, or any other article 
used in the apiary, caused me more hard 
study and experiment than all the rest of 


the chaff hive together. There are a great 
many different pieces to the chaff hive, it is 








COVER TO CHAFF HIVE. 
true, but these pieces are all made of cheap 
lumber, and one kind of pieces is made to 
answer a great variety of different purposes. 
For instance, the roof boards of the cover 
are all sorted out of the same siding that is 


used for the body of thehive. Before piling 
this siding away, you are to select all of the 
straightest and soundest pieces for these cov- 
ers. For the sake of lightness, we will 
plane these down to 8, or a little less. 
Where we get hold of very thick stuff among 
our pile of culls, we can often make 3 roof 
boards of a piece, thus saving lumber, and 
time in dressing it down. Now these boards 


_or strips are to be bent in the middle, to get 


the slope to the roof; and, to do this, we 
will make a broad saw cut nearly through 
each of them, as shown below. 






ROOF BOARD TO CHAFF HIVE. 

Make the cut so nearly through, that the 
board will bend along the line, without 
trouble. To keep them bent just right, and 


to make a solid ridge board with the flat 
place on top, we will get out a piece of { 
stuff, 224 inches long, and 5 inches wide. 
Fix a beveled piece against the parallel bar 
eut out 


on your saw table, so that you can 
this board thus: 

Let A represent the paral- 
lel bar, B, the beveled piece 
screwed to it, C, the ridge 
board we are making, and D, 
the dotted lines where we 
wish to have the saw cut. 





After going through on one side, the board 
is to be turned over, so that the piece, E, is 
taken entirely out at the second cut. 

That the siding may make a close joint 
that will not leak, we groove the edges, and 
push into them a little trough shaped piece 
of tin, as shown below. 






= Se = 
ROOF BOARDS TO CHAFF HIVE. 
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These cuts in the siding are made with a 
very thin saw, and in such a way as to be 
least liable to break out. The tin allows the 
thin pieces of pine to shrink and swell with- 
out any danger of checking, and yet no wa- 
ter ean, by any possibility, get into the 
inside of the hive. The tins may be made 
of the cheap rooting tin, or of seraps that 
tinsmiths would otherwise throw away. If 
they should fit so loosely, that there may be 
danger of their falling out, a slight bend in 
them will make them stick securely. 

As the rim that holds the cover is on a 
bevel, we Wish the strip that goes under the 
eaves, as well as the gable end piece with 
the ventilating hole in it, to be beveled at 
their lower edges also; the former we make 
of thick pieces of siding, by splitting them 
in two on the proper bevel. As these are to 
hold the nails along the eaves, they should 
be at least 8 thick. For the gable ends, we 
adopt a little different line of management, 
and, as the principle is a very important one, 
I will take a little space to explain it. 

Much time is occupied in handling all 
these little bits of lumber, and to employ a 
strong man to handle little bits of pine, and 
turn them end for end, when he could, 
without fatigue, handle a dozen or a hundred 
just as well, is something that should be 
avoided as much as possible. The same 
idea was brought out very strongly in mak- 
ing section boxes; but to make irregular 
forms is a little more difficult. Even if we 
can accomplish no more than to have two of 
the pieces attached, so that the workman 
can perform two operations on them, while 
the stuff is right in his hands, it is quite a 
saving. This gable end piece, you see below. 





GABLE END TO CHAFF HIVE COVER. 

You will notice, that each piece has a 
tapering cut at eachend ; that it has a bevel 
at the lower edge; and that it has a hole 
bored through it. To pick it up and lay it 
down for each of the four operations, espe- 





clally, if you are one of the awkward kind | 
that have to turn around and stoop over’. 


every time they lay a piece down and pick 
another up, requires a good deal of time. 


If we should take a piece of 3 inch plank, 


we could cut the tapers, and bore the holes, 
in at least six pieces at once, for they need 


“ 


ot be over 8, and then we could saw off the | 


pieces after all was done. But 3 inch plank 
Is pretty expensive, because there is so little 
demand for it. If we can buy 2 ineh plank 





at a low figure, it may do to use this, but, 
even if we do, after boring the holes and 
cutting the tapers, we would better cut them 
in two in the middle first, so as to have 
about inch pieces, as you will see. Very 
likely, it will be best to use your culls, so we 
will get out a piece of inch stuff planed a 
thick as it will work, 5 inches wide, by 2234 
long. This piece will make 4 gable ends, by 
running your’ saw through the dotted lines, 
as shown below. 





HOW TO MAKE THE GABLE ENDS. 
First we take off the corners, A A; then 
bore the holes; next we cut from B to C 
and from D to E; lastly, split them through 
the middle, and they are finished all but 


planing. The ventilating hole should be 
about 14 inches in diameter, and should be 
covered with wire cloth, on the inside. It is 
never safe to omit these ; for a strong colony 
will exhale so much moisture from the 
breath of the bees, as to cause drops of wa- 
ter to hang on the roof boards, and large 
icicles to form in the winter. I have win- 
tered bees in the chaff hives, without the 
ventilating holes, but was obliged to open 
them occasionally during very severe weath- 
er, to let the roof and cushions dry out. 





lam greatly disappointed in “Directions for Mak- 
ing Hives’; you bad promised to give directions in 
the May number; imagine my disappointment on 
opening the paper, to find that, if 1 made a hive ac- 
cording to your instructions, 1 must pay $150 for a 
two horse power engine, and about as much more 
for saws, planers, and other “fixins,” before I 
could make a hive. Il expected that your instruc- 
tions would inform me how to make a hive with 
hand saw, jack plane, and pruning knife. Not 10 in 
100 of your s,0W subscribers ere benefited by the 
instructions in this No. Can you not tell me how 
to do it, without paying out so much money to get 
ready? or do you expect every man that keeps bees 
to buy his hives from you, and a few others, that 
“are getting so much money from the people that 
you don’t know what to do with it’? 

Please tell us how to do it, or place me in the 
“Growler Corner’. Success to GLEANINGS notwith- 
standing. J. G. RICE. 

Peosta, Lowa, May 16th, 1878. 


I think you do mistake, my friend, but for 
all that, 1 thank you for reminding me that 
it is but a little while, since I made all my 
hives by hand, and wanted just such in- 
struction as youask for. Let us go over it 
again, briefly. 

You can make your hives of lumber that 
is not planed at all, but as this is necessari- 
ly of all kinds of thicknesses, I can hardly 
think you, or any one else, could afford such 
hives. If we plane it, it should be planed to 
an exact thickness ; and as this is almost an 
impossibility by hand, I think we would 
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better take it to a planing mill. Even 
should you conclude to plane your stuff by 
hand, these same directions will apply all 
the same. Our Chaff hives were all planed 
by hand, every part of them, until but a few 
months ago. With a hand saw and square, 
you can cut up the lumber very well, but if 
your time is valuable, and you have 25 col- 
onies of bees and a prospect of more, you 
will most assuredly save money by having 
some kind of a foot power circularsaw. On 
this account, all the directions for making 





| size, 


the Simplicity hive were specially adapted | 


to the foot power saw. 


To be sure that I | 


was in error no where, I stood over one of | 


the workmen, while he made a complete 
hive, with the saw we use. 
sire to make a hive with a hand saw and 
plane ete., you are to cut your stuff up, just 
as I directed. Straighten one edge with a 
jack plane, in the good old way ; (beg pardon, 
if this sounds sareastic, I tried not to have 
it) then with a gauge mark out the width of 


If youreally de- | 


slip about once in a while, when we do not 
want them to. I want a frame so “movy- 
able,” that it can be picked up at any time. 
with one hand even, in spite of all the pro- 
polis the bees can fasten to its attachments 
to the body of the hive. The all wood 
frames have considerably the advantage in 
cheapness, and they can be got up on short 
notice, with very little machinery. 

It is a very important thing to have all 
our frames, as well as our hives, exact in 
and to insure this, we have gauges 
made for each separate part. We formerly 
used wooden gauges, but after long use, we 
find there is danger of inaccuracy from the 
shrinking and swelling by changes of weath- 
er. or loosening of joints by use, and we 


have. therefore, decided on steel gauges. 


which we make of a cheap carpenters’ 


“square, such as are to be had at almost any 


your boards, saw them out with a hand rip) 


saw, and plane down to the line. 
this is done, with a plane and bevel square, 


When | 


dress off one corner, until you have the de- | 
sired bevel for the bottom edge of the’ 


boards. 


The rim to go around under the | 


cover can be dressed out in the same way. | 


The shoulder that we made on the top edge, 
to exclude wind and rain, can be cut very 
nicely after the hive is nailed up, with a 
plane bit ground on a grindstone until it 
will cut the desired shape. You can do it, 
and you can make nice work, but it will pay 
you just about as well as it will to mow a 40 
acre field with a scythe, when you can get 
your neighbor's mowing machine for a trifle, 
to do the whole quickly and nicely. 





FRAMES FOR HIVES. 


The frames to fit the hives I have deserib- 


ed, are 173 by 94. I took these dimensions 
from a frame Mr. L. sent me several years 
ago, in answer to an application to him for 
a frame of the dimensions he would prefer. 
Although some of the frames in common 
use, called the L. frame, differ somewhat 
from these dimensions, yet the frame will 
fit the greater number of hives in common 
use, known as the L. hive. There is some 
difference of opinion in regard to the com- 
parative merits of frames with metal sup- 
porting arms, and those having the top bar 
prolonged, at each end, so as to form a sup- 
port. [ decidedly prefer those with the 
metal bearing, as being more easily 
handled, even at the risk of having them 


hardware store. The stops are made of 
brass, and are put on with rivets, as there 
is always more danger of a solder joint giv- 
ing way, than of a riveted one. The draw- 
ing below will, I think, make it all plain. 


b= Spee aeisg ascites e e eee eeee & SSS =O 
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GAUGE FOR FRAME MAKING. 


The plate on the end is put on that end of 
the square that reads one inch, thus enabling 
us to read the dimensions in inches, at the 
same time that we are trying a piece of 
board to see if the length is right. One side 
of the square gauges the top bar, and the 
other side, the bottom bar. The notch in the 
side gives the length of the end bars. For 
frames, we use box lumber that costs about 
3:0. per M. A cheaper quality would an- 
swer, and we might work cull lumber. to 
quite an advantage, were it not that there 
would be great danger of bad pieces getting 
in, and we really need the very best straight 
grained pine for our frames, both brood and 
section, that we can get. For the metal 
corners, the lumber is to be planed just | of 
an inch; after trying frames with the bars 
of almost all widths, 1 think I would prefer 
this to any other width. Square the end of 
your board with the cut off bar, and then 
set the parallel bar at such a distance, that 
the pieces cut off will be of such length, as 
to just push in between the stops on your 
gauge. Do not say, when you have it near- 
ly right, ‘that is near enough’, but have it 
just as nice a fit as it can be; then you can 
go on cutting up your boards, without any 
fear of inaccuracy. For meta! cornered 
frames, you have only to cut off two lengths; 
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the longest for tops and bottoms, and the | centre, so that it may be sure to clear well, 
shortest for ends. If you are making the | is much better. Cutter heads will do for a 
all wood frames, the top bars are to be 14 | small amount of work, but having only two 
inches longer than the bottom bar. This iteeth instead of many like a saw, they are 
allows a projection of $ of an inch, for the | so quickly dull, that I would much prefer 
frames to hang on. This I think as great | the saw. For the metal cornered frames, 

4 length as we ever need, and I do not think | would have all the corners made as above: 
it advisable to try to get along with anything | the grooving in the top of the ends is to be 
less. if we wish to avoid the effects of propo- | made a little deeper, to accommodate the 


lis in bee hive manipulations. A bee can 
pass freely through an opening of ¢ of an | 
inch, but if it is much less, he is disposed to | 
bridge it across with propolis ; if it is much | 
greater, combs will be built in the space. | 
For these reasons, comb frames are usually | 
separated from the sides of the hive, about | 
tofanineh. Well, if we do not want the 
bees to fill up the rabbet with propolis, we — 
must have a channel for them to walk in, | 
about this width, and # outside of the rabbet, 
udded to the % inside, gives us just ? for the | 
projecting arm. | 
I would put the frames together, at the | 
corners, With the grooving saws, such as we | 
use for section boxes. In the { stuff, I) 


would have four grooves and four tennons, 
us shown below. 


SN | 
This work is very rapidly done with four | 
saws having collars between them, to sepa- 
vate them just the right distance. The | 
hoards, when cut up into lengths, are then | 
run over them, being held at the right depth | 
by gauging the height of the saw table. | 
Where the four saws are not at hand, this | 
grooving may be done, but of course not as 
rapidly, with a single saw cutting one 
groove ata time. To get the distance just 
right, a blade, or track, is set in the table, | 
ly the side of the saw, just large enough for | 
lie grooves to slide over. The first groove | 
is cut, by running your boards against the 
side of the track, as a gauge, and the next, 
hy running the groove on the track, and so_ 
on. This method is more liable to inaccura- 
cy than that with the four saws, yet very 
ice work can be done by meaus of it, and_ 
we are not limited to any size of stuff, or | 
juaterial. Seetion boxes, or boxes for a va- 
riety of purposes, may be made with this 
kind of dove tailed corners, with great facil- 
ity. Great care should be used, to have the 
suff held closely down to the table, that it 
nay be all grooved to the full depth. An 
ordinary saw, with the teeth set very wide, 
Will answer for this grooving, but a thick 
suW made on purpose, ground thinner in the 


| 


‘head, before the boards are cut up. 


extra thickness of the top bar.- The top 
bars, we rip off 5-16, the ends and bottom 
bar, 7-32. The bottom bars would do just as 
well 4, were it not that heavy combs are 
sometimes made to rest on them,as in trans- 
ferring, ete. 

Where the frames are made all of wood. I 
would make them as in the cut below. 











If they are made so as to drive together 
just right, it gives a very stiff frame, and 
but a single nail is required to fasten the 
corner. Care should be taken that the neck 
on the ends of the top bar is not cut too 
deep, else the projection may be in danger 
of breaking off, at the narrow point. The 
neck should be so made, as to have about 
7-16 of the wood left: this will allow the 
mortices to be just 7-32 deep, and the same 
in width. We make these with a cutter 
The 
tool should be nicely ground, that the groove 
may be smooth and sharp, with no ragged 
edges or anything rough about it. The mor- 
tice in the ends of the top bars, we make by 
placing the four grooving saws close to- 
gether, the washers being left on the out- 
sides. Cutting in the end of the wood is 
rather trying work, for both saws and cut- 
terheads, and they will need sharpening 
often. Great care should be taken, to have 
all these joints just right, for the strength 


/and beauty of the frame depends on having 


them driven up as tightly as may be, with- 
out splitting the wood. The comb guide, 


| for both kinds of frames, we make of nice 


straight grained pine, 9-16 wide, and just 
thick enough to fill closely the groove cut 
by one of these grooving saws. This isa 
little less than 4 of an inch; for you will re- 


' member that’four grooves and four tennons 
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make just {4 of an inch. The groove is to be 
exactly in the centre, and ? deep, and is, of 


= 
queen out. I have never seen any pollen, or 
any eggs, carried into a frame of sections, 


course, made in the end of the board before | where separators were used. 


the pieces are ripped off. 


The top bar is al- | 


Although you can get nice honey from a 


so to be grooved on the under side, its| one story hive, I would not, as a general 
whole length. Below we show you a section | thing, recommend them; because almost 
of both top and end bar, with the groove to | any swarm of bees will very soon need more 


hold the comb guide. 


As the comb guide is 9-16, and the eut in| 


the end bar #, we have 3-16 left for whole 
wood in the top bar, as at A,and the table 
should be so set, as to leave just this amount 
of wood uncut. 

Even if the fdn. is fastened in the frames 
with melted wax, as many do, I would have 
such a comb guide, because it adds so much 
to the strength of the frame, and obviates 


the necessity of having avery heavy top bar. | 


The bees will, in time, build their combs 


right over such ‘a comb guide, and use the | 


cells above the brood for honey. 
HOW MANY FRAMES IN A HIVE. 


You will remember that the width of the | 
Simplicity hive inside, as well as the lower | 


story of the Chaff hive, is just 144 inches. 
Well, this space is just right for ten frames, 
bringing them a trifle less than 14 inches 
from each other, from centre to centre. 


After we have our frames placed in the. 
hive, and spaced with the eye and fingers, | 


so as to have about the same amount of 


room for each frame, we are to consider | 


What is to be used to keep the bees down on 
the frames, and to prevent them from build- 
ing their combs clear up against the cover, 


and fastening the latter down with propolis. 
Mr. Langstroth used a thin board, and eall- | 
ed it a honey board; but as this is almost 


sure to kill bees, especially when covered 
with little bits of comb, I very much pre- 
fer some kind of cloth, that the bees will not 
eat through, or cover much with propolis. 
The common black enameled cloth, such as 
~arriage makers use. seems to answer the 
purpose the best ef .nything yet tried. 
(See page 73. 


/ room, and if it is not furnished, they will be 


| pretty sure either to swarm or to lie idle, 
for want of it. With the extractor, we can 
get along very well with one story, for we 
| can extract the honey; but we cannot wel 
take off the sections, until they are capped 
over, and when the two frames are full and 
ready to cap, the bees will have little or 
nothing todo. This is why I would have a 
| two story hive. If you have the upper story 
filled with sections, I do not know that there 
_is any particular advantage in having any 
sections in the lower story at all; for, after 
the bees once get to working well above, 


they will, as a general thing, rather neglect 


the lower ones. Different colonies work 
| differently in this respect, but side storing. 
unless in hives with taller frames than the 


| L., has been pretty generally abandoned. 
/ You will remember that the Simplicity hive 


is 144 inches wide, and that the broad frames 
to hold the sections are 2 inches wide: 


‘therefore 7 of the latter, would fill the hive 


into about + of an inch. Well, as we wish 
the tin separators to lie as flat and smooth 
as possible, we will wedge up in this ¢ inch, 
to bring the seven frames as closely together 
as possible, and then, when the wedges are 
removed, we can get out the first frame of 
sections without any trouble. As the tops 
of these frames are tight together, we shall 
have no oceasion to use the sheet of enam- 
eled cloth, and this may be laid away until 
the season of surplus is over. It is true, the 
bees will get above through this ¢ inch space 
where our wedges are put, but we will stop 
this by a thin slip of wood, similar to our 
comb guides, only a little longer. Only two 
wedges are required to hold the broad 
frames tight up to each other, and these are 
towards the middle, just opposite the up- 
rights of the section boxes, between the sep- 
arators and the sides of the hive. The dia- 


gram below will illustrate it. 


HOW TO USE THE BROAD FRAMES OF SEC- , 


TION BOXES. 
For the one story hives, you have nothing 
to do, but to just hang the frame of sections 
in the hive. The separators, of course, will 


! 





be turned toward the brood, and this will | 
serve to keep the bees from putting pollen | 
in the section combs, as well as-to keep the: 


HOW TO WEDGE UP THE FRAMES OF 
SECTIONS. 
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A and B are the wedges. When they are 
withdrawn, you can pry over and lift out the 
frame, almost as easily as any brood frame, 


and the operation of taking out the honey is | 


a very easy, and a very simple one indeed. 
At first thought, it seems a little singular, 
that the sections are much easier to take 
out when filled than when empty; but such 
is, nevertheless, the case ; for they are then 
rigid, solid blocks, instead of the frail 
structures Which were put in. 
PAINTING THE HIVES. 

After the hive is nailed, the nail heads 
should all be set in slightly with a suitable 
nail set, and then I would advise going over 
the corners and all rough places, with a 
keen and sharp smooth plane, set so as to 
cut a very light shaving. After this, rub off 
all rough places with some sand paper and a 
block, and you are ready to give ita priming. 


This priming may be simply boiled linseed | 


oil, or boiled oil and ochre, or something of 
that sort. Cheap red paint is said to hold 
hetter than any other color, but, for the 


sake of avoiding the consequences of exces- | 


sive heat, I would avoid all dark colors, 
even for a priming ; for somebody might be 


careless, and let the paint wear otf until the | 


priming showed through, and then, if the 
heat of the sun should strike right on the 
hive, the little fellows might be made very 
uncomfortable, to say the least. I once had 
a brown hive which got so hot that it melted 
the combs, and let the honey run out in 
front. I painted it over white, and had no 


farther trouble, although I allowed it to re- | 
I once was quite | 
a friend to a kind of chemical paint, but, | 


inain in the sun as before. 


since having a larger experience, and test- 
ing pure white lead by the side of other 


kinds of paint, I have come to the conelu- | 


sion that the pure lead and linseed oilis much 
the nicest and most durable, besides being, 
probably, as cheap, in the long run, as any- 
thing else. Instead of putting on a great 
inany coats of paint to commence with, I 


would paint lightly at first, and then give | 


them another coat, as often as it will im- 
prove their looks or durability. Do not go 
by tits and starts, in fixing up your apiary, 
but keep fixing all the time, and keep it nice 
ill the time. Perhaps the better way to 
paint and fix up is to lift the combs out, and 
set them into a hive all rigged and painted, 
and then, after that one is fixed, carry it to 
the next, and so on. ‘This plan is very 
convenient where the hives need a nail or 
iwo, Which could not well be put in while it 
contained bees. I do not think fresh paint 
is especially offensive to bees, nor do I think 


lew swarins are often driven off by the | 


smell of paint, but I should prefer to have 
the hives dry, before the bees are putin. I 
have often painted hives containing bees, 
Without perceiving any bad results, except 


that the bees sometimes stick fast to the | 


lewly painted surface, which is certainly 
innoying to the poor little fellows, if noth- 
ing more, 


{ 
| CONCLUDING REMARKS ABOUT HIVES. 
| Work carefully, and avoid mistakes and 


_blunders by carefully measuring, trying, 
and testing every thing, as you go along. 
Do not get a lot of hives nailed up, and 
then discover that the frames will not go in 
them properly, but have «a frame right at 
/hand, and, before you drive a nail, put the 
frame in place and see if it is right. More 
than this, be sure that your frame is just 
right. Many bad blunders have resulted 
from picking up a frame supposed to be 
right, but which was tound to be a little too 
large, or too small, in some of its dimen- 
sions, after a lot of hives were made to 
match it. Have a good steel square, and 
keep it carefully, that it may not get out of 
true, or get rusty or injured in any way. 
To test its exactness, lay it on a broad 
straight edged board, and draw a fine line 
along the blade of the square, with a keen 
a knife; then reverse it, and seeif the 
cnife point runs in the same track. The 
drawing below will show you how. 











HOW TO TEST A SQUARE. 


Let A A represent the board with the 
straight edge. Do not say, ‘This edge is 
straight enough,” until you have made itas 
exact as youcan. Lay the square on as at 
b, and draw the line D E, with your knife 

| nee he now turn it over as at C, and draw a 
ine in the same place,or so near it, that you 
can readily see if the two are exactly paral- 
lel. You can take your board to the hard- 
ware store, and pick out a square that is 
right, or you ean get the one that is nearest 
‘right, and then make it right by filing. 
When you get a square that you know you 
‘an put ‘your trust in’’, go ahead, but work 
carefully. Say over and over to yourself, 
| when starting out, ‘suppose I should tind 
|after I get these done, that they are all 
wrong”; and so measure and try your work, 
at every step. It is just as easy to cut 
boards in the right place, as it is to cut them 
in the wrong one: and it is just as easy to 
+ have all the different parts of your work 
nice and accurate, as it is to waste your 
time by careless bungling, and then trying 
to patch up the consequences of your own 
awkwardness. I know. for I have made a 
great many awkward mistakes in my life, 
and I also know, by experience, that one so 
awkward and careless that he, at times, 
almost feels as if there Was no vse of trying 
to be a mechanic, or hardly : nything else, 
for that matter, can Jearn to he careful. end 
to do nice work. TI also know the thrill of 
pleasure that rewarcs one, after he has sve- 
cessfully fought these besetting sins, end 
‘come out triumphant. Once more, be care- 
ful: work slowly, until you know your work 
iis all right; have vovr tools all nice and 
sharp; keep everything piled up in neat 


| order; look pleasant. be pleasant, and thank 
| God every day for being a rreat deal kinder 
to you than you deserve. 
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TOWNLEY’S APIARY. 





‘ Y friends, I take great pleasure in in- 
BA troducing to you our friend Townly, 
=~ not only because I think you would like 
to know him, but because he has been so in- 
strumental in bringing the idea of chaff 
packing on the summer stands, before the 


people. I was so prejudiced against all kinds | 


of out door packing, that had it not been for 


his vehemently insisting that I should give ! 


it a trial (see page 133, Vol. ILL.), I might 
yet be fussing with small colonies and 
spring‘dwindling. Atmy first meeting with 
him, he introduced himself as ‘chaff,’ and 
although he is not going to speak of chaff 
particularly to-day, we will just peep over 
the fence and listen, while he entertains a 
neighbor, who it seems has just dropped in 
to see the **bee yard.” 








BEE CULTURE. JUNE 


“These large, house hives are arranged nearly as 
we intend to have them all arranged, as fast as we 
can make the hives. 

“O yes; their being so far apart will make some 
extra travel, but we like them best that way; they. 
not only look better, but they afford us plenty of 
room to go among them; we have always lived in 
the country, and never liked to be crowded even by 
our neighbors. Again, you notice that row of win- 
tering boxes, with bees in them, on the north side 
of the yard. ‘They are from three to six feet apart, 
from centre to centre. The entrance to every oth- 
er one is reversed, part of them fronting south, and 

yart fronting north; and yet the bees are constant- 

y trying to enter this end of them all. There are 
no bees in the first large hive, in front of the shop 
door, and none in any hive within eight feet from it. 
but you see ‘lots’ of bees flying around and lighting 
near the centre of the south end of it, showing that 
they belong in a similar hive. They are heavily 
laden with pollen too, showing that they are old 
bees and should have their location well marked. 
If there were bees in that hive, with an entrance to 
correspond with the other, the strange bees would 
go in there and might be destroyed. A young 





THE APIARY OF J. H. TOWNLEY, TOMPKINS, JACKSON CO., MICH. 


“Come right up here, Mrs. Johnson; you need not 
be afraid of the bees; they are Italians, and if they 
are kindly treated they will not sting, and can be 


handled almost as easily as so many flies. This hive | 
is a two story, chaff packed, summer and winter | 


hive. It is the invention of Mr. A. IL. Root, of 
Medina, Ohio. He publishes a bee paper there, 
culled GLEANINGS, and through it has given us 
many useful and valuable implements for the 
apiary, among which we consider this one of his 
best. There are now two colonies of bees in it. 


This smaller hive, sitting inside of the upper story, | 


will be set out during the summer, directly in front 
of the entrance in the centre of this end. The low- 
er hive is the same size, and will remain there sum- 
mer and winter, as will also the large inside case 
around the upper hive, with the space between 
them and the outside case packed with chaff. The 
entrance to the lower hive is at the bottom, in the 
opposite end. The frames used above, filled with 
comb, are intended for extracted honey, and are the 
same as those used below. They are turned hdif 
way around so as to cross the lower ones at right 
angles. The upper story can be filled with frames 
of sections, or with boxes as we prefer. 





| queen would be certain to be lost, and if, by placing 
| the hives so far apart, we can save but one or two 
|; queens in a season, it will pay for the extra labor. 
“No, we do not consider shade essential. Itis true, 
we like to see some shade in a bee yard, but jwe 
| have kept bees both in the shade and in the sun, 
| for more than twenty years, and, except in the case 
| of young swarms with new combs, if it is any ad- 
' vantac¢e to have them shaded, either for box or ex- 
| tracted honey, or to prevent swarming, we have 
| yet to learn it. 
“Yes; it would save some steps, if the shop was 
| near the centre of the yard, but it is an advantag: 
| too, to be able to see over the whole yard, from any 
| part of it; to see just when and where swarms «are 
issuinz; and we think the one will just about off- 
set the other. 

“No; there are no bees in the pile of hives under 
the shed. They were used: for upper stories last 
year, and are merely piled up there for future use. 

“Sorry you must go so soon; come again, when 

| the trees are in leaf, and when we have “housens”’ 
for allour bees. We think the yard will be in bet- 
ter shane, and look much neater than it does now. 
| Good day.” J. H. TOWNLEY. 
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Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 


DOLLAR QUEENS IN MAY. 
«pf HAVE shipped you, to-day, fifteen “dollar 
4) queens,” by American express. I left the 
—, charge, which the agent said would not exceed 
whe, for you to pay. If the queens are all dead, send 
your billto me. I feel quite anxious about them, 
as lam a novice at candy making, and the weather 
hus turned quite cool since I shipped them, this A. 
vu. I think $1.00 a low price for a good queen; it re- 
quires no small amount of care and labor to be ab- 
solutely sure that each one is all right and thorough- 
pred. If IL have usual success, I will send you more 
shortly, and I hope all will give entire satisfaction, 
to yourself and your customers. 


E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 9th, 1878. 

Well, friend Hayhurst, if you are a new 
hand, I do not know what you will do when 
you get to be old. The queens came to 
hand, every one alive, and what is more, 
every bee Was alive too. The queens were 
of a beautiful orange color, and the bees 
were downy and three banded ones, and so 
quiet,one might think, from their behavior, 
it Was no unusual thing at all for them to be 
carted about the country shut up in a little 
cage. The candy cages were in two long 
strips, perfect models of the cages we have 
described, but if anything, a little better 
made. I think they were cheap at $1.50, the 
price we sold them for. If this looks like 
advertising for friend H., the only excuse I 
can offer, is that he deserves it. If you can 
do as well, I will advertise you, too. 


DRONES FROM VIRGIN QUEENS. 

In answer $0 your question, on page 165, May No. 
of GLEANINGS, about the value of drones hatched 
from drone laying queens, for impregnating queens, 
| will say that, at our Feb. meeting, our President, 
Mr. J. T Mardis, of Lebanon, O., gave us his experi- 
ence as follows:— 

One spring, he had a pure Italian queen which 
proved to be a drone layer. He thought it would be 
au good plan, to start several nuclei, which he did, 
und have their queens fertilized, before the black 
drones were out. To his surprise and disappoint- 
nent, not one of his queens became fertile from the 
drone progeny of his unfertilized Italian queen; 
but, in this case, if 99 report failures and only one a 
success, of course, we will all have to admit that the 
thing can be done. Jt is like the question of fertili- 
zation in confinement. W.S. Boyp. 

Hamilton, O., May 15th, 1878. 

ADVERTISING ETC. 

Your advertising rates seem to be “upward and 
onward,” like the course of the erratic genius at the 
head of your establishment. J.P. H. BRowN, 

Augusta, Ga., May 8, 1878. ‘ 

Thank you, Dr., for your doubtful com- 
pliment. In regard to the advertising, 
there have been complaints, every time we 
have advanced a “noteh;” but, my friends, 
i! it Was worth 10e per line, when GLEAN- 
INGS had less than 1,000 readers, is it not 
surely worth a little more now? I do not 
Wish GLEANINGS to be filled with adver- 
Usements of all sorts of trash, and I think 
you all agree with me. I wish it to contain 
only advertisements of good, substantial 
en; men whom we know to be sound in 
every respect. To secure this, the price 
Inust not be too low. For every 1,000 bona 
Jide subseribers, I have decided to charge 
Wc per line. For the 1,000 or more sample 
copies that are given away every month, at 


a considerable expense, I charge nothing. 
I pray that not only GLEANINGs, but all of 
its readers, may continue to go onward and 
upward, in the straight and narrow path. 


TRANSFERRING AND THICK COMBS FOR EXTRACTING. 

I have transferred ten swarms lately, from Na- 
tionals to Simplicities. For the benefit of those who 
wish to transfer from one frame hive to another, | 
give the “modus operandi.”" Smoke the bees pretty 
thoroughly in the old hive, then take all the combs 
from them, leaving the bees only in the hive on the 
old stand. Take your combs to some suitable 
building, cut them out of the old frumes, and fit 
them into new ones, fastening with clamps made of 
1% square pine sticks, or in any other way you may 
prefer, only fasten them. Putthem in the new hive, 
keeping the brood together as much as possible, put 
on your sheet, quilt, and caps, place the hive on a 
bottom and carry tothe old stand. Remove the old 
hive, and set the new one in its place. Spread down 
a sheet as for hiving a swarm, open the old hive 
carefully, get a few handfuls of bees in a dipper, and 
pour down in front, ind as soon as they set up the 
hiving buzz, shake them all onthe sheet, and they 
willgoin. I, at first, put on an upper story and 
poured the bees into that; but I found it the better 
plan, by far, to hive them, for reasons any one can 
see by trying the two plans. 

A good frame for extractor may be made by brad- 
ding two all wood frames together, with a sheet of 
fdn. between them. R. L. JOLNER. 

Wyoming, Wis., May 11th, 1878. 

Thanks, friend J., but I believe your con- 
cluding remark is the most important thing 
you have told us, for some time. I know 
the bees will use such thick combs, and if 
we can, by spreading, get the cells so deep 
that the queen cannot use them, there is 
nothing to hinder our using drone comb 
fdn. Just think of getting a gallon of hon- 
ey from a single comb. here is a honey 
comb in our show case, that would hold 
more than a gallon, were it the size of an L. 
frame. 





One week ago to-day, I sent $2.00 to you for 
queens to be sent to this place. None have come 
yet. I hope the $2.00 are not lost. Everybody 
wants my smoker which yousent. I could sell many. 
Suppose you send 25C. O. D.; or if you can send by 
freight much cheeper, I will pay on delivery here. 
Sell them just as cheap as you can, if you have to 
send 50. I have made 2 trips of 20 miles each formy 
queens from you (Sat. and to-day); will wait now a 
day. I keep making people promise to send for 
GLEANINGS, will soon take it myself. 

Fenton, Ky., May 13th, 1878. A. W. BRYAY. 

The above illustrates many of the troubles 
that come about in business matters. Our 
friend dated his order forthe queens at Hop- 
kinsville. Ky., which was not his home, and 
neglected to tell us of it, so the postal card 
we sent at once, he never got. He has neg- 
lected to subseribe for GLEANINGS, which 
would have informed him, all along. that 
queens could not be furnished for a dollar 
in the month of May,and yet his two jour- 
nies of 20 miles each would doubtless have 
paid for it for several years. Do not take a 
journey to the express office for your things, 
until you have had some intimation by mail, 
that your order is filled; for it is almost one 
of the impossibilities, to send all kinds of 
goods. right back, in response to an order. 
I thank him for his kind words in regard to 
the smoker; it looks now, as if we should 
soon need a factory to supply them alone, to 
say nothing of other goods. 





1 have 500 Ibs. of very nice, golden roc, ext’d hon- 





ey, which I will sell for le per Ib. G. M. DALE. 
Border Plairs, lowa, April 12th, 1878. 




















































































by an Italian drone? 

I have had six swarms up to date; three in April; 
all Italians. I have native bees, but no swarms 
from them yet. Wms. St. MARTZ. 

Moonshine, Ills., May 9th, 1878. 


I should call her bees # Italian, and you 
will find such bees are often the very best of 
honey gatherers. It is sometimes hard to 
tell them by the markings, from pure Ital- 
ians, but they are, usually, much harder to 
handle. 


When I wrote to you before, you said, *“Tell me 
more about that swarm you got for logging, and its 
increase.”” Well, they were rather weak in the 
spring, and I transferred them into the L. frames. 
I concluded you knew best about the frames, so I 
changed. They swarmed July Ist. 

I sent to H. Alley for a queen; she was dead when 
received. 
sent me another, which arrived safely. 
stroyed the queen cells in the parent swarm, and 
she was accepted by them July 2d. I like her pro- 
geny very much. 

They are very lively workers. An old bee hunter 
followed them about five miles, to see where such 
funny bees lived or were owned. They are the 
only yellow bees in this township. So you see I 
have two swarms. They are pueked around with 
cut straw and chaff, in a good box. Father says, he 
never knew bees to gather pollen in Dec. before. 
The black ones don’t bring any. !f I keep bees, 1 
intend to keep Italians. Otis F. BOWEN. 

Randolph, Catt. Co., New York, Dee. 25th, 1877. 





EXTRACTED VERSUS COMB HONEY. 


We have to raise some honey in section boxes, for 
customers; but, for our own accommodation,—our 
own table use, baking, and easy holding over winter, 
—we prefer the 400 Ibs. barrel of extracted honey, 
collected from white clover and linden blossoms, 
and well ripened by the bees before being extracted. 
This is the most splendid food for an old soldier, 
who had to undergo so many privations on long 
marches and charges, during the late war of our 
own national unpleasantness, and who came home 
from the battle field without his right arm. 
tainly, [ am the one who appreciates this most 


splendid food, and give God the credit for all suc- | 
cess, the same as you do, according to your words | 


on page 11, Jan. number. CONRAD DIPPEL. 
Watertown, Wis., Jan. 21st, 1878. 


Your smoker came to hand all right, and does its | 


work “tip top.”” I would not take $5.00 for it, if I 

could not get another. 

those big Russian suntlowers, if you think they will 

not capture all the Egyptians in these parts. Let 

me try them anyway. O. GRIMSHAW. 
Ashley, Ills., May 7, ’78. 





I have 11 stands of bees which I brought through 
the winter successfully. I have had 12 swarms 
from them this season; 8 first and 4 second. I had 2 
on the 10th of April. By the aid of the A BC, J have 


saved them all, while the most of my neighbor's | 


swarms, (like friend Joiner’s) have “Gone West.” 
The white wood or tulip and white clover are in 
bloom. and bees are making honey rapidly. 

. A. HUFFAKER. 

Riverdale, Tenn., May Ist, 1878. 

You will please send me aspecimen number of 
GLEANINGS. Bees are gathering honey pe ped 
from the poplar. The honey extractor I got of you 
last season is not tall enough above the frame; 
the honey flies over the top like fine cobwebs, ma- 
king one’s clothes sticky. Also, the handle is in the 
way very often, but this is not a serious objection. 
Bee-keeping is looking up in this county, this spring. 

May 4th, 1878. E. R. KING. 





Now, my friend, as there was no sign of 
any .ddress, of any kind, on your postal, 
how in the world are we to answer you? As 
you ask for a specimen copy, you are proba- 
bly not a subscriber, and so I do not know 
how we are to get at you at all. We might 


I sent back a card to that effect, and he | 
I had de- | 


Cer- | 


I should like a few seeds of | 
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Will you please explain of what blood a queen | do as I heard of a minister’s doing because 
raised from & hybrid stock is, Whon she 1s fertilized ' his flock would not come on rainy Sabbaths: 


' abuse those who did come, for the faults of 
the others. In regard to the extractor, I can 
| scarcely think honey is thrown over the can, 
|if the machine is the proper size for the 
| frames. Where the size of the frame is not 


| given, or is only partly given, we have many 
| times no choice but to get at it, as best we 
can; and, in such eases, there is sometimes 
‘trouble of the kind mentioned. Notwith- 
standing this, I can not think it best to 
| make all machines so large as to take any 
| sized frame, as some extractor makers do, 
any more than I would think of requiring 
all to wear boots and shoes of one size. 


Perhaps, as I live in what is considered the best 
bee country in the United States, a few words in 
regard to the prospect for honey may not be amiss. 
At present, our prospects are very favorable, and 
we expect a great crop of honey. Bees find honey 
so plenty now that they will not touch it when left 
around in dishes; they would rather go to the flow- 
ers for it. Ihave some working pretty lively in sec- 
tion boxes, at the present time; and this, notwith- 
standing last season was the poorest ever known, as 
we made no honey, and one-half of the stocks died 
| of want; in fact, bee men here were a community 
| of “Blasted Hopes.” 

I keep 130 stands, and expect, this year, to average 
100 Ibs. of comb honey to the stand. We do not ex- 
| tract. If you have any good ideas in regard to in- 
ducing bees to store in section boxes, anything to 
| make them do the most work there possible, I wish 

you would put it in your May No., if possible, or in 
June. Our great yield of honey comes then, and the 
comb is as white as milk, and the honey as clear as 
water. It does not candy. 

We have some big stories of great honey yields 
here in good seasons; one gentleman told me he 
took 18 section boxes, weighing 15 Ibs. each, of comb 
honey, from one hive in a season; and I think he 
| told the truth. If you wish any items of the coun- 
| try, 1 will write again. WM. McCArn. 
Bernardo, Cal., April 2d, 1878. 


j 


FEEDING CANDY IN FRAMES. 

I have 3 swarms of black bees. ‘I bought them in 
July last, transferred them from old box hives into 
movable frame hives, and they had to make all their 
combs, and winter stores, after that time. They did 
pretty well; but, when I fixed them up for winter, I 
| filled a frame, for each hive, with candy made ac- 
ecrding to your directions. It was as hard and 
white as marble, yet, in avery little while, it all 
melted and slid down in a heap in the bottom of the 
| hives. We had a great deal of rain, and damp foggy 
| weather, all the fore part of the winter. I gathered 
| up the candy, heated it again (over hot water so it 
| would not burn), filled the frames anew, and put 
ihemin. Ina week or two, they were down in the 
bottom again. Ihave wintered on summer stands, 
packed in chaff. We have had a warm open winter, 
and no snow. WARREN HORTON. 

Waupaca, Wis., Feb. 28th, 1878. 
| The trouble is, without doubt, that your 
, candy was not boiled enough. I have never 
| had any such trouble, but have had a simi- 
lar complaint from one lot we sent away. 
| It seems there is a difficulty in geiting the 
‘candy just right, for, if it is boiled too much, 
it is burned, and if not enough, it is liable 
, to melt down as you describe. I think the 
| addition of the flour makes it stronger; that 
'is, it will be less liable to liquefy, even 
though the weather be damp. Some of our 
first make was so soft that the syrup leaked 
from it, but our bees took care of it so fast. 
‘that it had no chance to fall. It seems, 


| then, there is a disagreeable feature about 


candy feeding, as well as about feeding liq- 


' nid food. 
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[am a young hand in the bee business, but start- 
ed last season with 2 colonies, rather weak. They 
did well, and I extracted 5% gallons of fine honey 
(618 Ibs.) and increased to 5 good colonies. 

Friendsville, Tenn. 8S. L. GREER. 


MOVING BEES SHORT DISTANCES. 


In Oct., I fed up a weak and late swarm with 
sugar syrup. They had a young queen of my own 
raising, With some Italian blood. She is large, but 
as black as jet. They had no pollen, but I put a 
chaff cushion on top and put them in the cellar. 
They ate but little all winter, and when I moved 
them here, the first of March, not an egg was to be 
seen, until about the 10th day after moving. They 
had not a quart of bees, but with a division board 
and 5 combs, they are doing finely. Writers may 
say all they can, but give me chatf. Your head is 
level on chaff, This may throw some light on the 
length of life of the bee. 

I moved here, with my 55 colonies of bees, in the 


warm days of the first of March, three-fourths of a) 
mile, in a spring wagon. As soon as I set a load | 
down, I opened the hive and jarred it. They buzzed | 
and whizzed around, but marked their new locality. | 


| don’t think a single bee went back. By pursuing 


this course, [I think they may be moved any short | 


distance, without loss of bees, but the day must be 
warm enough forthem to fly. M. L. WILLIAMS. 
Vanceburg, Ky., April 8th, 1878. 


The plan you give, of alarming the bees 


just before letting them out, after moving | 


them short distances, will sometimes answer, 
but not always. Perhaps the difference is in 
the different traits and dispositions exhib- 
ited by different colonies. 


FILLING COMBS FOR FEEDING. 


I have no fault to find with the division boards, 
nor can I see but that you have give me my money’s 
worth. I could not have had the hives as well built 
here. The one valuable feature is that everything 
is made to fit, which can not, or will not, be done by 
* amechanic who is nota bee man. I have a new 


patent for ‘feeding bees; $100.00 for farm right. | 


‘Take the comb baskets you sent, fill nearly full with 
syrup, set in the combs, and return the filled combs 
to the hive, and the agony is over. The top of one 
chaff hive was broken in the transit; the shipment. 
on the whole, came through in very good shape. 
am now ready for “beesness,” and will not have to 
blow somebody up, to get whatever one wants at 
swarming time. CHAS. J. QUINBY. 

White Plains, N. Y., March 9th, 1878. 

Friend 
sometime in the winter, and therefore had 
all he needed long before they were wanted. 
We gave him a special discountfor the order, 
When our hands were many of them idle, 
and you ean see how he has been the gainer 
by it. Iam sorry to dispel any of his fond 
illusions on the feeding arrangement, but 
about two years ago when my wife and I 
Were on our way to meeting one Sabbath 
iorning, the following might have been 
overheard : 

“Oh Susan! I have just thought of a feed- 
er that will be ahead of anything ever before 
invented, and will, I verily believe, work a 
complete ‘revolution in bee culture.’ ” 

“What, and on Sunday? it surely will not 
work.” 

_“O, but it cannot help working, for it is 
Just to dip the combs into a boiler full of 
syrup, end then hang them in the hive. I 


didn t try to invent it on Sunday, it just | 


came of itself.” 

Well, you just wait and see.” 
_ L did wait and see, although I was almost 
indignant. because she would not immedi- 
ately admit its great value to “coming gen- 
erations.” When I tried it Monday morn- 


ing, 1 found that the honey or syrup would 





., you see, sent his order to us_ 


| not get in the cells much better than it would 
| “get out,” without an extractor, and so it 
| was abandoned. Friend Quinby’s tranquili- 
| ty with all of his supplies ready at hand, 
contrasts pretty strongly with the friend who 
| writes below, who, it seems, has had some 
real genuine experience in waiting and 
| watching, although we can now find no trace 
of an order for fdn. at all. 
For lack of the fdn. I ordered, [ have had to spend 
| hours killing drones, and hunting up and fitting in 
odd pieces of worker comb, where I cut out drone 
| comb, (that seems to be the only kind my bees will 
| build now) and I have haunted the express and 
freight offices till they consider me a nuisance, and 


| call out, “Nothing!” before I get fairly in-doors. 
L. R. 8S. ALLEN. 


Decatur, Lil., May 6th, ’78. 


i SPOTTED QUEENS AND CANDY CAGES. 

I have raised 7 queens from an imported mother, 
and they all have two small black spots on their 
| backs. I have two other queens raised from a home 

bred mother, which have no spots, and are yellow- 
er than those from the imported mother. Which 
are the purer? those with the spots, or those with- 
out? 
| Thave 8 stands of bees, all Italians; 3 are in the 
‘Simplicity hives, and the rest in American hives. 
I like the Simplicity the best. The frames which 
you sent for D. G. Hister and myself are at hand, 
and are satisfactory. 

I received the queen cages, but would rather 
have them larger. I have put six black and hybrid 
queens in them, and they all died. Iam afraid to 
send queens away inthem. I think the candy is 
too hard. I have one larger size, in which I kept a 
queen 3 weeks. D. R. KNOLL. 

Boundary City, Ind., May 4th, 1878. 

Many of the imported, and daughters of 
the imported queens show these black spots, 
and they have been called a sign of purity ; 
but I opine that the color of the queens has 
but little todo with their purity, or value 
either. If the bees are well marked and 
good workers, I think that isenough. We, 
too, have had some trouble with the small 
cages, this spring, although they worked 
well last fall. Perhaps the candy has hard- 
ened, so that it is not as readily taken by the 
bees. We have tried moistening it with 
honey, with good success. A new lot, that 
will soon be out, will have the candy made 
of honey, flour, and sugar, and the cage will 
be made considerably larger ; although it is 
quite a difficult matter to make them much 
| larger, and still retain the price at 5c. We 
_ use the 10c cages, for all our imported queens, 
|and I believe we have never had a loss re- 
ported, where they were used as yet. 





Goods for last order to hand, and all ir, except 2 
| porticoes which I ordered or intended to order; 
only 3came. However, let that go for the present, 
as I see I was mistaken in the price. I have sent 
you, perhaps. a dozen orders, and nothing has come 
up wrong yet. Other bee men make mistakes 
sometimes, but always correct them, unless I except 
Mitchell, and he will promise every time, but then 
he has so much business that he forgets it, you 
know(?). Screw drivers came to band; were very 
nice, but had found wife’s before they came. Bees 
are working in earnest on white clover, bopies. &e., 
which have been flowering for 2 or3 weeks. We do 
not have as much clover here as you do north, I 
suppose from what you all say of it. It seemsto be 
increasing and spreading here. I think the reason, 
or at least one rezson, of its scarcity here is the fact 
| that we have no stock laws, and our hogs and cows 
| eat and trample it down. We know nothing of 
| basswood here, but it grows in Tenn. and other 
| states of the South, where it is known as lynn. 

We have two kinds of trees here which we 
|call poplar; one has_ but little sap or white 
| wood on it, while the bulk of the tree is 
la ‘beautiful yellow wood much prized by the 
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lumbermen. We call that yellow poplar. The oth- 
er, we call white poplar, because the sap or white 
wood is very thick. Having but alittle yellow wood, 
it is not valued so muck for lumber. aborers on 
the farm, who have to cut up the logs ortrees which 
fall during the wiater, often encounter what they 
call a blue poplar. 
and is very hard and difficult to cut. When I was a 
boy I used to dread an old blue poplar. I do not 
know that we can tell any difference in the trees 
from the outside appearances. It is a beautiful! 
tree, and makes splendid, but dark honey. 
N. C. STEELE. 
Kossuth, Alcorn Co., Miss., April 26th, 1878. 





EARLY SWARMING, 

On the l4th day of April, alarge swarm of half 
Italian bees left the parent stock; a swarm 80 early 
as this has never been heard of here, by the oldest 
inhabitant. R. HiGGIns. 

Manchester, Mo., May 3d, 1878. 


We have had quite a number of reports o 


good swarms in April, both this season and | 


the last. Is it altogether on account of the 
seasons, or are we lnproving our stock of 
bees, as well as our bee knowledge? 





CHEAP WAY OP MAKING FDN. 
I send you my process for making fdn. “for the 
million.” For dipping plates, use plaster of Paris 
casts, such as are described on page 21, of Vol. LV, 


of GLEANINGS; only use a sheet of fdn., mma ' 
se | 


the metal plates spoken of, to make the casts. 


casts of the size you want the sheets of fdn. Now, 


instead of fussing with a brush, use your casts just | 


as you d» your aine os plates, omitting the 

sonking, and you have fdn. ready for the bees. I 

have just made a lot giving 744 square feet to the 

ib. Try it and report. E. T. FOGLE. 
Hartsville, Ind., May Sth, 1873. 


We used substantially the same plan some | 


time ago, but the sheets were not handsome, 
and there were walls only on one side. The 
bees accept them, it is true. but I thought 


they were not built out so rapidly as with | 


the usual kind. Do you not have trouble 


with the sagging, when the sheets are made | 
so thin as you suggest? Many thanks for | 


your description; it may prove of great 
value to some. Our experience with the 
Paster plates was that they did not last very 
ong. 





SLATES. 
I bought good slates with frames for $1.50 per 


13. Took one-half day to cut and bore holes; so 


my outlay, for 125 slates, was 11-5 cents each. They | 
er & Co., 47 Day St., | 


are large enough. H. W. Ha 
Y., are manufacturers 0 
hives in my yard. 
Eliza, DL, April 29th, 1878. 


Many thanks, friend 


slates. I have 260 
D. D. PALMER. 


aN. 


2almer ; 
you a gross for samples. 


wood ; but they are blown off by the wind 
too easily, and I have too much fear that 
they will not be water proof, to offer them 
for sale as yet. The real slate, I think, will 
be best and cheapest, and we want a nice 
quality for marking plainly, and easily. 
There is one more trouble in our apiary ; 


when we get a hive “tixed,”’ we forget to | 


write on the slate. Cannot some machine be 
invented that will not allow us to get away 
from the hive, until we have made the record? 





The package of fdn., ordered to Water Valley, is 
at hand. I like it better than the other, as it is 
thicker. 
ing the cells, near the top bar, to stretch out of 
Shape. I have my hives well shaded under peach 


The wood has a bluish color, | 


| wintered finely. 


dozen, cut them Ay pieces of 2% x3", in., and had | 


when we | 
shale ’ 9 : on tlh 

get our “slate factory ae paring one | about 2 quarts per day, at first. 
oC - , | 


using some very pretty ones, made of slated | 


The tirst lot sags and breaks down, caus- , 


trees, and an extra cover of loose cypress boards, 
but even with the trouble I have, I cannot afford to 
discard the fdn. C. C. SHARP. 

Spring Dale, Miss., May 6th, 1878. 

This illustrates the diversity of opinion, 
in regard to thick or thin fdn. Some insist 
that it must be as thin as we can make it, 
and others that it must be thick ; but I con- 
fess, I can see but little difference, only that 
the bees get along faster, where they have 
thickness enough to give good clear side 
walls. Different specimens of wax make a 
vast difference in the stretching, and very 
often, the dark wax holds its place much 
better than the very light yellow. We now 
use the darkest for brood frames, and the 
very light yellow for drone fdn., for the see- 
| tion boxes. 


{ 








That colony of hybrids you sent me last season is 
| doing finely. Itswarmed twice last year, and has 
Hope you will not turn out a hum- 
lam only a boy 15 years of age. 

NATHAN L. HILDRETH. 
Southborough, Apr. 29, ’78. 
Both you and the hybrids, my young 
friend, have done very well indeed; and 
| whenever you;think there are any symptoms 
_of my becoming a humbug, I wish you boys 
to write right to me and tell me of it. Re- 
shall depend on you. Perhaps 
I shall sometime get off the track, as a 
great many do, and then I shall want you to 
come and bring me back. 


: bug. 


| member, 





A SECOND SWARM IN APRIL. 

I have something to relate that is unheard of fn 
| this pat of the country. [had a swarm of bees on 

April 21st, and on April 23th, had another swarm 

from the same stand. Who can beat it? One hive 
| cast two swarms in Aprilin this latitude. [ never 
, heard of such a thing before in my life. The bees 
| have a slight cross of black blood in them. Bees 
are doing grey no losses during the winter. 

Milton, DL., April 29th, 1878. A. L. FOREMAN. 


This seems to be another evidence of the 
superior energy of hybrids. 





I commenced last spring (1877) with 20 stocks of 
| bees in tolerably fair condition. I have at this time 
29 stands in as good condition as ever I saw bees. I 
| wintered them on the summer stands, in the Sim- 
ea J hive, with chaff cushions over the frames. 
he colonies are very strong, and most of them 
have drones about ready to hatch. I extracted 
1200 lbs. of honey from 21 stands, leaving the bal- 
ance for box honey, which proved almost an entire 
failure. L. NIGH, Sr. 
Lamar, Mo., April 4th, 1878. 


GRAPE SUGAR. 
That grape sugar came all right; my bees took 





WESLEY SPANGLE. 
Shady Grove, Franklin Co., Pa., April 15th, 1878. 


I like the idea of enameled cloth for covering 
bees; but is there not danger of making the hives 
too tight, so as to smother the bees in warm weath- 
er? I have had a little experience with an o.u wagon 
sheet, made of tablecloth stuff, and my bees came 
rushing out. even when they had plenty of honey. 
I made the sheets large enough to lap over, so that 
the cover rested on the edge of the sheet all around. 

DANIEL HOWARD. 

Colo, Story Co., Iowa. April 22nd, 1878. 

This is opening up an old question ; 
whether bees should be allowed to seal up 
all the cracks and crevices, as they are se 
much disposed to do at the aproach of cold 
weather, or whether they must be constrain- 
ed to leave openings. I should be a little 





, afraid to close the hive as closely as you did, 
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~ { 
especially, if they were not packed over and | 
above the enameled cloth, with chaff, or) 
something of that nature. In the experi- 
ments I have made, with the enameled cloth 
under the chaff cushions, 1 have seen no | 
dampness, and nothing objectionable. IL. 
tried them clear through one winter, before 
yenturing to adopt and recommend them. 
BEES ABSCONDING FROM A BEE TREE. 

1 cut a couple of bee trees the other day, with the 
intent of hiving the bees; but as soon as the tree 
fell, the bees left brood, honey, and all, and cluster- 
ed high up in a neighboring tree, and finally swarm- | 
edand went off. Is that the way they commonly 
doy if so, what is the remedy to prevent them from 
going off? C. A. BRIGHAM. 

New London, Ohio, May 4th, 1878. 

It is very unusual to have a swarm go off 
in the way you mention. Probably, the | 
queen Was started out by the drumming 
while chopping the tree down, and took wing; 
the bees would be very likely to follow her, | 
and this constituted a swarm. I have seen — 
one such case, where the hive contained 
young queens, it being near the usual 
swarming time. 

I have a quantity of old sour honey, probably 
three years old. Can I feed it to my bees without 
injury? Or can it be prepared in any way so that it 
will not do injury? M. H. WOLFAX. 

Richmond, Vir., M&y 2nd, 1878. 

Sour honey, and every thing of that de- 
scription, — be safely fed in warm weath- | 
ec, but you should beware how you make | 
such experiments early in the spring, or late 
in the fall. The colony I fed on brown 
sugar last fall, did nicely during warm , 
weather, and went into winter quarters, full 
of brood and bees, but this spring, they | 
showed signs of dysentery, and have dwin- | 
dled so badly, that they are almost a fail- 
ure, 

As Luse a gig saw a good deal, I thought I would 
suw you some letters for your office. And, as you 
ulways give full instructions about your things, L | 
will give my idea sbout the letters. They are made | 
of white holly, and I am thinking of making section | 
boxes of some of the same wood. If you should | 
put the letters on some dark wood (black walnut | 
would be good) fasten them on with common pins 
und cut the points of the pins off, so they will just 
vo through the letter and the board you put them | 
on, enough to clinch a little. D.S. BassaarT. | 

Farnumsville, Mass., April 15th, 1878. 

The letters, wood, and workmanship, are | 
beautiful. I have often thought of white | 
holly for section boxes, but would it not be | 
rather expensive, friend B.? Many thanks. | 


STRAINING HONEY. 

In Jan. GLEANENGS, friend Collins complains thut 
he couldn't strain his honey through your cheese | 
cloth. IL use cheese cloth for my strainers, and if 
my honey is very thick, as it almost always is, I put | 
iton the stove in a large tin pail, with three or forr | 
nails to keep the pail from touching the stove, and 
stir the honey with a big, long spoon. It soon gets | 
so l can whip it around the pail very easily, and | 
W hen warm enough, goes through the cheese cloth | 
‘a kiting.” Try it, bro. Collins. You can warm 8 or | 
1 puilfuls at a time. WILL M. KELLOGG. 

Oneida, IIL, Jan. 21, 1878. 


| 





TOP BARS AGAIN, 

I tear trouble with those wooden nailed frames, 
When filled with honey. I transferred a few partly | 
filled combs; the frames bend and sag in some, and 
the end breaks eff. The top bar is entirely too light; | 
when stiffened by the tin corners, it is all right. I | 
tear the filled combs will bend the frame until it | 
reaches the bottom beard, unless the end breaks, | 


_to consider a better way. 
_ Will make those weak top bars good, and we 
_ will remit. 


| able to keep t 


The hives and honey boxes work nicely. The frame 

for surplus honey can not be beat. I am disap- 

pointed in the chaff hives; I expected much difficul- 

ty in getting at the brood chamber. 1 wish now I 

had ordered all chaff hives. C. J. QUINBY, 
White Plains, N. Y., May 2d, 1878. 


_Thanks for your report, and criticisms. 
Yours, friend Q., were about the first, all 


| wood frames we made, and we soon made 
‘the narrow neck of wood stronger, besides 
adding to the thickness of the top bar. 


I 
agree with you on the chaff hives; there is 
hardly inconvenience enough in getting at 
the lower frames, to make it worth while, 
Tell us how much 


TRANSFERRING AND TRANSFERRING IMPLEMENTS. 


As I have been transferring a number of swarms 
with good success, I think I wil' give you my plan 
of operation. Armed with a beilows smoker, honey 
knife, and other tools which I will mention soon, I 
first smoke the bees which I wish to transfer. end 
move them away Yrom the apiary, to a building 


| where they will be free from robbers, and, ‘as soon ° 


fs they are removed, put a new hive in their place. 
I then go to the bees to be transferred, turn the hive 
bottom side up, and, with the saw knife of which 


| you see an engraving, cut the cross siick each side 


of the first comb; then loosen the combat the sides, 
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TRANSFERRING IMPLEMENTS. 

and, with the pruning knife (see engraving) cut it 
loose from the top of the hive. I have reauy some 
sticks 1, in. wide, laid on aclean folded cloth; on 
these 1 place the cumb, and put over it the frame, 
and then lay on the top other sticks opposite 
those under the comb, and fasten the ends of the 
sticks together with wire. This holds the comb in 
place in the frame, and it is ready to be put into the 
new hive. By using the smoke frequently I am 
he bees out of the way, and as soon 
as the comb is transferred, I take the bees which 
are in the old box, to their new hive, which they 
readily enter. When they have fastened the comb 

in the frames, I remove the sticks. 

C. A. BRIGHAM. 
New London, O., April 26th, 1878. 





Please send me a back number of GLEANINGS that 
has something about Gould’s Common Sense Bee 
Hive. Gillespie, the agent for this hive, says you 
are ahumbug. He sold this county for $125.00. 

A. A. POTTER. 

Columbus, Mo., March 28th, 1878. 


I have no doubt he would be very glad to 
make me out a humbug; I freely forgive 
him. 


I return to you my April No. of GLEANINGs. I 
suppose some of the boys must have been sleepy 
when this No. was put up, but as I can’t afford to 
lose any of the good things that it always contains, 


you will please send meagocd one. Now, don’t 
scold any of the fellows for this; mistakes will be 
made sometimes, and they usually get it right. 
JOHN D. SLACK. 
Plaquemine, La., April 7th, 1878. 


Thank you, my friend, for your consider- 
ation. I feel the more ashamed cf having 


/sent out a journal in the plight in which 


yours was, since you pass over it so mildly. 


i hope the boys (and girls too) will all read 
| this. 


Mitchell (N. C. of Indiana) and his agent have been 
selling quite a lot of farm rights to make and use a 
hive, which, to my notion, is a perfect swindle. I 
bought a farm right. and paid him $10.00; so I sent 
to Washington and got a copy of the letters patent. 
I can use everything that is of any value without 
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buying a right. I have showed the copy of the let- 

ters patent to some of my neighbors, and that stops 

the sale of some farm rights; but he is making 

some wonderful threats. Iam not scared yet, how- 

ever, for doing as Ff would wish others to do; viz., 

enlighten the people. G. W. SHINKLE. 
Hamersville, O., April 24th, 1878. 


DO SWALLOWS KAT BEES? 

Please inform me through GLEANINGS whether 

eaves or bank swallows will catch bees. 
Ep. TUCKER. 

Marengo, Iowa Co., Iowa, April 22nd, 1873. 

I think not generally, but they may, like 
some other birds and reptiles, occasionally 
learn the trick. 





TRANSFERRING BY A BEGINNER. 


The deed is done; | have transferred 3 swarms, 
without gloves or vail, and received but 4 stings, 
and those through carelessness. I must confess my 
heart was in my mouth, when / tried the first one. 
I had 5 more to transfer, but concluded to leave 
the balance until after swarming. I have 8 colo- 
nies; rather more than Lintended to try the first 
year, but [ was offered 5 strong swarms, in barrels, 
at $1.00 per swarm, and could not resist, the price 
being so low. 

I have had the greatest difficulty in keeping your 
pamphlets and A BC from being carried off by my 
visitors, and finally had to give them up. Please 
send me some more, and some sample copies of 
GLEANINGS, and | will take pleasure in distributing 
them. Enclosed find 25c for A BC, as that has been 
carried off too. Where is part second? Can't you 
hurry it up? 

The smoker is quite a success, but I would give 


more flare to the top, so that it will go on more | 


easily. Henry B. SHAW. 

Concordia Parish, La., April 21st, 187s. 

Part second of the A BC is now under 
way, and will be ready about as soon as this 
meets your eye. If you will leave the smo- 
ker top not pushed down quite so far, you 
will have less trouble in getting it off. 


I received a call from one of Mitchell's “patent 
hive and division board’’ men. He savs, the reason 
of your calling Mitchell a “swindle” isthat you were 
once in partnership with him, Mitchell, and got into 
some trouble, and ever since then you have said 
every thing against him you could. He also said he 
had a book of 40 pages which told all about it; but I 
did not see it. C. G. Faxon. 

Plano, Ills. Apr. 20th, 1878. 


I have never been in company with Mr. 
Mitchell, have never seen him but twice, 
and have never had any trouble with him. 
I have made trouble with his business of ob- 
taining money by false pretenses, no doubt, 
but Ihave no unfriendliness towards him 


at all, and would be very glad indeed to. 


make his acyuaintance. 


ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. A GOOD WAY. 


I have 70 stands of bees all in fine shape, bringing 
in honey by the quantity. I have taken new honey 
to market twice this spring, and have some out to 
take to-day. Honey is in good demand at 20¢ per tb. 
Bees are beginning to swarm naturally. I will tell 
you my way of artificial swarming. .I raise my 
queens, and as soon as my bees commence to cluster 
outside the hive, I prepare a new hive with a sheet 
or two of comb, the more the better; put in my 
queen, and trike at least 3 gallons of bees that are 


clustered on the outside of the hive, if I have to; 


take from a half a dozen to get a swarm large 
enough; give them a little smoke when put in, and 
close the entrance till morning, but open the vent- 
jlation to give them air while the entrance is closed. 
I thus give the old stand plenty of surplus room and 
if they still persist in swarming, | put them back 
and cut out the queen cells if they have a good lay- 
ing queen; if not, give them one. 

Strong colonies are the best moth trap in exis- 
tence. I work entirely for comb honey. 


G. W. Hour. 
Pleasanton, Kan., April 20th 1878. 
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WILD RICE. 


Those flat three cornered files you sent, are the 
BOSS. With them, I put my circular saws in order 
as I have never done before. Many thanks. Keep 
us posted. 

What is the value of wild rice as a honey plant? 
Will the bee-keepers tell us what they know about 

'it? A floating apiary may do well here, who knows? 
Will C. 0. Perrine keep his eye on the wild rice 
fields along the river? It follows. basswood but I 
think it comes before the aster. 

; Dr. C. M. JOSLIN. 

St. Charles, Mich., April 28th, 1878. 


Who ean tell about wild rice? 





Enclosed find one dollar, for which you will please 
send me another Simplicity smoker. I have given 
the one you sent mea thorough test, and I think 
that it is everything that you claim forit. I would 
not part with mine for ten.dollars, if I could not get 
another. I want this one fora friend of mine, and 
I think there will be several others wanted. 

W. B. MASSEY. 

Searcy, Arkansas, April 20th, 1878. 


I commenced the season with 7 swarms, increased 
to 33, and took 900 Ibs. of honey. From the 7 colo- 
nies, I have sold $172.00 worth of bees, and have 11 
strong colonies left. My honey averaged me 15 cts. 
perlb. My receipts are, therefore, as follows: 


REORGY, COO TUGMBIBC. oo ode ss sotewcdesd- bows $135 00 
BID aie t mons a cev wee) wha oN ews bicbasewaeen teoaune 72 00 
NNEIE <5 tah wa aun clei abaeas ote dames a antebily aa $307 00 


From the 10th to the 25th of July, I extracted 445 
Ibs. of basswood honey. My bees are Italians and 
hybrids. I winter in a cellar. Have kept bees 
many years, and never losta swarm in wintering. 
With me the Italians are just as hardy as the blacks, 
a great deal better honey gatherers, and not half so 
cross. E. J. RUSSEL. 


P. S.—Bees are doing splendidly in this vicinity 
this spring; mine brought in pollen Mareh Ith, 
the earliest | ever knew them to do it in this coun- 
try. To-day, April 20th, I have drones out, and 
queen cells started. My first natural swarm last 
year was June 2d. Perhaps it would have been 
well to have stated that, in accomplishing the above 
result, my success was, in agreat part, due to the 
assistance of my better half, who is quite an expert 
in the scicnee of apiculture. a. 

Hersey, Mich., April 20th, 1878. 


HOW MISTAKES COME. ; 

The hive has come; it came in good condition. 
It is better than we expected and is really quite a 
curiosity to people about here. It had been at the 
depot over a week. It was directed to W. G. Bady, 
andthe name is Cady. My husband found there 
was a bee hive there and convinced them it was for 
him, and s» got it; he had to pay 10 cents more on 
the fre ght. I have decidéd that I make a pretty 
poor C, for we have received both of your postals 
to-day, one dated April 3d, and one the 27th, both 
directed Bady. Mrs. W. G. Capy. 

Windsor, Vt., April 3d, 1878. 

_ You have all heard editors repeat and re- 
iterate, “write your name plainly,” until I 
suppose it falls on your ears almost without 
meaning ; but could you know how we puz- 
zle and study over people’s names, some- 
times passing it around from one expert to 
another, I think you would, all of you, be 
'more careful. Write the letter, hurriedly. 
if you must, but when you come to the name 
and address please take time and write it 
well. Cs dia elt sun 

I will mention your $6.00 queen, as I like her very 
much. She is the largest and lightest colored and 
produces the yellowest bees I have ever had, and 
she is the most prolific layer. JOHN W. HARLON. 

Salisbury, Mo., Jan., 5th, 1878. 

I am very glad, my friend, that your queen 
pleases you. I presume you got one of the 
tinest, for I would fear to promise that all. 
even of the $6.00 ones, would turn out as 
. well. 
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P Cur Homes. 


For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but 
whosvever shall lose his life for my sake and the 
Gospel’s, the same shall save it.—Mark 8; 35. 








ious” department of GLEANINGS for inser- 

tion in some specially “‘religious”’ or sectari- 
an journal? There may be, and probably are, many 
conscientious and honest Hebrews, Catholics, and 
free thinkers, who feel bor interest in bee cul- 
ture, and who might be offended to read anything 
of a religious nature, in their favorite ‘‘Bee paper.” 
scoffers also might say, and have said, that when 
“piety” appears in such a connection with “busi- 
ness,” it is for the benefit of the latter. 

You are at liberty to publish a | in this let- 
ter which you may see fit, and I trust nothing I 
have said will offend you. 

Very truly yours, JOHN D. WHITE. 

Chicopee, Mass., April 17th, 1878. 

To be sure, I am not offended, friend 
White; on the contrary, I thank you for 
your kind and frank expression of your 
views. I have had perhaps a half dozen 
similar letters, in the past 3 years, since the 
Ilome Papers were started, but, on the other 


HAY ous” den it be as well to leave the “relig- 
My 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


i 


hand, I have hundreds of letters urging that | 


they be not, under any circumstances, 
dropped; and what is of still more impor- 
tance, a great many have given tangible ev- 
idence of good done. I confess, it 
some misgiving as to its paying, that I first 
started them. But the question was not 
whether it would pay, but whether it would 
do good. Of course, I have been accused of 
doing it as a shrewd way of advertising, and 
With the sole end and aim of making mon- 
ey. To such I can only offer my simple 
statement that I had no thought of increas- 
ing the circulation of GLEANINGS when it 
was started; on the contrary, I expected I 
should lose a great many subscribers, but 
concluded that the good that might be done, 
would more than overbalance the loss. To 
tell it more exactly, at the time of a con- 
version, I turned the journal, with all my 
other earthly effects, over to God, to do as 
he chose with them. I did not know what 
his pa would be, and I hardly knew 
What the impelling force was that was 
lebgy aay me to start the Home Pa- 
pers, but my faith was such, and I hope is 
iow, that I had no fear in following as well 
«is I could, the path he seemed to be point- 
ing out tome. I had no fear, but that God 
would take care of me, and the journal. 
agree with you about the Hebrews, 
Catholies, free thinkers, and others, and 
would plead that I have not taught Catholi- 
cism, Methodism, Presbyterianism, nor even 
Baptism, but Jesus Christ the Savior of us 
il, just as he came to me, at the first. In 
other words, I have tried to teach truth, 
honesty, and unselfishness. I think you will 
all bear witness that I have not sought to 
exalt myself, for the confessions I have 
nade to you all, here in these pages, show 
ue to be a very common place individual, 
With perhaps more faults, and beset by more 
temptations than people in general. 
extolled, and advertised, if you choose so to 
term it, the religion taught by Christ in the 
bible, and I have upheld truth and honesty 
With all the energy and vehemence that God 


T have | 


yas with | 


| 
| 








implanted in my nature. So long as I do 
this (remember I am human, and full of 
mistakes and blunders) I have no fear but 
that God will take care of myself and 
GLEANINGS. To go still farther, God will 
take care of my blunders, and when I need 
punishing, he will punish me. If Iget proud 
and overbearing, he will take away the 
money that he has seen fit to entrust me 
with, and the circulation of GLEANINGS 
will go down; but even should this happen, 
I hope I may have grace to say, ‘“‘blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” 

The question is sometimes asked, ‘‘Why 
is your doctrine any better than that of oth- 
ers?” Why, my friends, Ido not believe I 
have any doctrine; truth, honesty, sobriety, 
ete., the world all believe in, and that is the 
only work in hand, and what Christ taught 
us. If we are agreed on that, there is no 
need of stopping to argue, for we can shake 
hands over it, and set to work. Let any one 
get right into the mission work, or the work 
of reforming inebriates, those who sell intox- 
icating liquors and the like,and he will soon 
see Christ and feel his love, without any 
further argument. I cannot say I do not 
sare What scoffers say, for I do care what 
everybody says, and I should be very sorry 
to have needlessly given any occasion, for 
any unkind remarks, but, if I should be de- 
terred from doing my duty because of the 
ridicule I might encounter, I would be a 
very poor soldier indeed. It is a delicate 
piece of business, to introduce a religious 
department into a journal of this class, I 
know full well, and I know too, how careful 
I ought to be, if I would have my teachings 
do good; if I teach one thing and practice 
another, my words will have but little ef- 
fect. Ihave all along felt this, and I shall 
feel thankful to you all, for any criticisms 
you may feel like making, even if it is not 
always possible to reply personally. 

Shall I not tell you something of my work, 
just to illustrate what I have been saying? 
I confess it will be far more to my taste. 
Of late there has developed, rather unexs 
ete to me, among all those with whom 

have labored, a disposition to want to work 
forme. Next door to us, lives a boy who 
hada most inveterate habit of swearing. In 
common conversation, nearly every other 
sentence was interlarded with almost all the 
different oaths that pass current among 
those who are addicted that way, and besides 
this, he was a very disobedient boy. When 
something was amiss between him and his 

yarents, or grandparents, the whole neigh- 
y0rhood was shocked by the strings of pro- 
fanity. I will mention one instance; one 
day, we heard window glass rattling, and on 
looking out, saw the boy breaking the win- 
dows in the barn one after another, and 
each time, pausing to demand some thing of 
his grandfather. I felt, at the time, that a 
responsibility rested upon me, as he was so 
near our home, but what could I do? I in- 
quired and found he had been to Sabbath 
school a little while, but would go no more ; 
neither would he go to the day school, but 
spent his time mostly on the streets. As the 
matter, for the time, was dropped, I felt in 
my heart, ‘‘may God help me, and give me 
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wisdom to do something for the boys in our 
town, like this one.”’ can only remember 
that I afterward took particular pains to 
speak to him kindly, saad I passed him, 
but nothing more, until he a few days ago 


accosted meas I was coming from dinner | 


as follows : 


“Mr. Root, don’t you think you could give | 


me something to do in your shop?” 


“Well, I would be very glad indeed, 5S. to | 


give you work, but there is a difficulty, 


You know how much you swear, and [| 


could not have swearing, among all my girls 
and boys.” 


I was prepared t»> hear him promise not to | 
I would give him work, but I con- | 


swear, i 
fess, I was a good deal astonished, when he 
spoke again. 

“Mr. Root, that is just the point: I want 
to stop swearing, and to be a good boy, and 
if you will give me a place, [ will work 
steadily and won't swear, and I will come to 
your Bible class every Sunday morning.” 


You may be quite sure we struck a bar- 
gain, and my young friend has been with us 
% weeks, and is as good and obedient a boy as 
I ever had in my employ. This was not all; 
the very first morning of the Bible class, he 
came and brought another boy with him; 
other boys followed his example, making 
like promises, until I began to be frightened 
at the number I had promised employment. 
It was God's work, and to him I went in 
prayer, to show me what I should have all 
these boys do. Our sceptical friend whom 
I have mentioned meeting in the jail, be- 
came intoxicated still another time, and in 


my last talk with him, he, too, said if I could . 


give him work, he thought he might get to 
be a sober man, but unless something were 
done, he feared there was no hope for him. 
He hac lost all contidence in his own ability 


to break off the habit, and he would accept | 


or do anything, if he could only have a 
chance. Although more hands were al- 
ready at work than I had room for, he was 
offered a place, and now he, too, is as pias 
and I hope happy, as the rest. It was onlv 
last Frida at 

the rest of the boys I felt so doubtful about, 
worked all night and all day, too, because 
they knew that orders were pressing. I 
have been astonished at almost every step. 
to find these boys that I felt sure wont 
swear and be rough, prove so faithful, well 


behaved, and industrious. May God bless | 
_school house, and go over to the brewery. 


them all. 

Of course, there are a number of saloons in 
our town, as well as in other places, and our 
boys sometimes get intoxicated. Of late a 
very bad fashion has been inaugurated, of 


getting drunk on the Sabbath. In spite of | 


temperance? lectures, and all that Christian 


people have done, the evil seems on the in-| 


erease. At one of our Sunday evenin 

prayer meetings, the matter was mentioned, 
and [ advised that we go and talk with the 
saloon keepers in regard to the matter, and 
see Whatthe power of kindness might do. 
Who would do it? Almost before I thought, 
I volunteered to take upon myself t':e task. 
When Sanday morning came, and | thought 
of what I had promised to do, to be frank 
about it, actually caught myself thinking 





away from his sa 
it, that he, with several of | 


| of some excuse whereby I might evade the 
iduty. “No sir ‘ee, old fellow, when you 
/make promises, you must keep them,” said 
| a better voice, and after asking God to bless 
even my blunders, I sallied forth, at just 
half past eight in the morning. Before 
| starting, I had prayed that the Lord would 
pare a way before me, if it was his will that 

should thus invade peoples homes, but 
when the first saloonist talked kindly and 
| momen and Up ar pe to give up selling 
| beer entirely, if I would secure him _board- 
/ers enough so he could pay his rent, besides 
keeping closed doors on the Sabbath any 
way, I felt a little astonished to think my 
prayer had been so fully answered. I can- 
not tell you all about my morning visits, but 
at no place was I met uncourteously, and in 
no place did they fail to thank me for call- 
ing their attention to the matter. In two 
places, they gave me a kind invitation to 
call at any time, when I saw or heard of any- 
wing disorderly about their establishment. 
At the second place, and where I felt most 
inclined to pass by without calling, I was 
met by a singular request, from the old 
woman who kept the establishment. As 
soon as she found out who I was, she took 
me by the hand, and plead most earnestly, 
that I would do something to save her son 
from a drunkard’s grave, and from the de- 
lirium tremens. She, a saloon keeper, and 
her son a saloon keeper in a neighboring 
town, she, pleading that I would save him! 
how inconsistent is humanity! I told her her 
duty as well as I could, and promised to help 
him, if possible. Said I 

‘*Where does he live.” 

“In Abbeyville.” 

“In Abbeyville? near our mission Sab- 
bath school?” 

‘*Yes, near your mission Sabbath school.” 

“TI hear they have started up the old brew- 
ery in Abbeyville; do you know anything 
about it?” 

“Yes, and that is where you will find my 
son Simon, I yin ping for I hear that he is 

, oon and is spending most 

of his time there.” 

I went away musing. The school in Ab- 
beyville had rather dwindled away of late, 


,and one by one, some of the most regular 


scholars had begun to drop off. This 
woman had just told me of the brewery, and 
it began to dawn into my mind that I had 
better get a little outside of that brick 


Should I sit calmly in the new cane bottom- 
ed chair (that the scholars have just pur- 
chased for me to rest myself in, after my 


/long walk) and let Satan undo’all:my work,a 


great deal faster than I could do it, just 
over in that brewery, less than a quarter of 
« mile from the school house? 


No! no! no! May God help me to invade 
all the breweries in the land, if I can accom- 
plish any good by so doing. Our school 
that day seemed dull; dull to the scholars, 
and dull to me, until [ dropped the lessons, 
and told them of my work among the sa- 
loons of the morning. When I elosed by 
teiling them I*was ready to visit the saloons 
of Abbeville, and the brewery too, they 
Were most thoroughly awakened, and warm 
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were. the greetings as I closed the school, 
but none of them thought. best to go with 
ine. I erossed the bridge, went up the hill, 
and came into the little town. Familiar fa- 
ees smiled at me trom the windows, for I 
had met them every Sabbath for the last 
two years; but I felt guilty and ashamed, 
when I remembered that I had never before 
met them in their own homes. 
new a thing to sée me outside of the school 
house, that they looked at me in surprise. 
May God, in reality, bless their homes, as 
their little lips have so often prayed in the 
school. I 
looking p 
brewery. 

out of sight under the hill, I found an old 
dilapidated looking building. UL 
I walked, and opened a door into a_ part 
where I heard many voices, and the. clink- 
ing of glasses. 
scholars I had missed, and as I took them 


ace indeed. I inquired for the 


It was so} 


passed Simon’s house; itis asad | 
Down a by-street, up a lane, and | 


Up the steps* 


Ah yes! here were the | 


if. he could. He plead that I would not 
leave him, and begged to have even a hum- 
ble place in my employ, that he might be out 
of the way of temptation, and get encour- 
agement trom the reformed boys he knew I 
had already. 

Is there any question of opinion, in regard 
to the work I have just mentioned? if you 
were to visit the Sabbath school, you might 
question our ways of doing things, but if the 
whole end and aim of the work was to do 
zood, and if good followed, there could not 
ve any great difference of opinion. Why 
not have the Home department in some oth- 
er paper? I have no influence and weight in 
another paper as I have here, and I am _ not 
acquainted. If aman believes in Christian- 


‘ity,.the world says over and over again, he 
' should show it in his daily life. 


yw it i These pages 
are my daily life. DLesides bee keepers are 
quarrelsome ; I am quarrelsome (I am pret- 


_ty sure some of you think there is no need 


kindly by the hand, I felt that, perhaps, L | 
had more need to feel ashamed than they. | 


In the center of the room, sat a person who 
seemed to be the leader of the band. 


could not, at first, see his face, but I very | 


soon found that it was Simon. I had known 


hima few years ago, but now his face was | 


so changed, so bloated and red, and his eyes 


| heal up some disagreement. 


so glassy, that I hardly recognized him. | 
The dislike I had felt to entering such a} 


place, and such a crowd, had all gone ; I was 
uot even in the least embarrassed. 
that God was with me, and that it was my 


I felt. 


right. and my duty, to admonish that it was | 


the Sabbath day. I talked to them pleas- 


antly, and poor Simon, even there, while | 


underthe influence of the beer, told how he 
had gone down, and down, and he had lost 
all hope. He admitted that beer was killing 
hin, and appealed to some of his comrades, 
Who were attempting a defence of it, if it 
were not so, that he ought not to drink it. 
Not one was there, but said it was’ oe 
him, aud then he almost piteously askec 
them why they had so often urged him to 
drink, and asked why they could not let him 
remain a sober man. 
looking, young man slip out of the room as 


‘are a great many chances for 
L| is 


of my telling it) and with the large amount 
of traflie that is growing up among us, there 
misunder- 
standings, and disputes. <A great many 
abusive and unkind letters are written. 
They are not always written to me, but they 
are very often sent to me, to have me help 
The Home 
Papers have mixed themselves all oe 
and through the business mattersof bee cul- 
ture. They have checked me over and over 
again, and I have multitudes of letters tell- 
ing me how they have ehecked those to 
whom the journal is sent, just in the nick of 
time, as it were. 

It is true, my work is poorly, and many 
times awkwardly done, but notwithstanding 
all that, more cheering words have reached 
ine for this department of GLEANINGS. than 


' for all the rest together, and it is, I believe, 


l saw a thin, slim | 


we were talking, and when I asked for the | 


brewer, Simon called him, but he only moved 


farther away; finally, as we went into an- | 
other apartment after him, he tried to get | 


away by going clear out of doors, but Simon 


, generally liked as a bee paper; were it not 


80, its circulation would not be so steadily 
on the increase. There is one point in 
which I feel myself lacking, where | think I 
might get help from all of you. I will illus- 
trate it. 

Cases of intoxication have been so fre- 
quent on our streets of late, that our people 
have chosen a committee, who have promis- 
ed to faithfully prosecute, by law, all cases 
that come under their notice. The marshal 
attends to this business, it is true, but it has 
been said, and I am afraid with much truth, 


pulled him back, and I talked to him. It that it is only poor lost boys who are taken 
Was not very much money he was mdking | to jail, and that men of some standing are 


i his business of poisoning his fellows, as | passed by. 


he admitted the beer was poison to Simon, 
and his wretched hovel seemed but poor p 
in the barter for human souls. As 1 talked 
to himof a better way of living, he, too, 
showed that better feelings lurked hidden in 
his human heart. As I turned to go away, 
luauy were the “God bless you's,” and 
Simon plead piteously to be rescued from 
the abyss that opened before him. He 
promised to sign a pledge if I had one, and 


| 


ay | quite a respectable famil 


{ 
| 
} 


| 
} 


then he said it would be of no use so longas | 


he staid there among his old associates. 
Even while he was talking, they passed the 
beer to him again, with the strange pervers- 


| him to justice at all. 


Be this as it may, I am one of 
that committee, and just now, a man_ with 
is reported, and 
there is hardly a question but that he should 
go tojail. Now { do not want to be instru- 
mental in sending one of my fellow citizens 
to jail, without going to him in a friendly 
way about it first. If I go, I shall fail in my 
object, in one of two ways; at least I fear ] 
shall. I ean go to him and tell him what I 
think of his conduct, and perhaps make him 
a bitter enemy forever, or I can so soften it, 
that he will plead and make promises that 
will induce me to give way, and not bring 
I have not the faculty 


ity of humanity, but he told them, that with | of combining firmness and kindness. 
God's help, he was going to be a man yet, | looks as if my task, just at present, is to 
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help arrest a disorderly man and take him 
to jail, and after he is there and is sober, to 
sing a hymn and kneel in prayer with him, 
while he threatens to burn my buildings and 
damage iny property generally. I tell you I 
havn’t ‘growed big enough”’ for such a task 
yet, my friends. 

I suspect it is the same element that 
troubles me. in my work of holding up 
Mitchell and his class. I either fail to do 
my work thoroughly, or I swing over into a 
fighting mood, and one extreme is almost as 
bad as the other. I really do nope Mitchell 
will move down into our neighborhood, as he 
talks of doing; I would give more to see 
him than almost anybody I know of. If we 
could get him started in some honest busi- 
ness (I know this sounds patronizing, but I 
cannot help it) what a glorious undertaking 
it would be. 

"Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 





GEORGE GRIMM. 


HE following will, without doubt, prove 
M interesting to many, because it seems 


= to imply that, though our friend Adam | 


Grimm has departed, his work may yet be 


perpetuated, through that of his son, and | 


that the end of bee culture, withthe Grimm 
family, is not yet. 

About six weeks ago I returned from Ann Arbor, 
Mich., where [had been attending the law school. 
When I came home,I resolved to give my whole 
time to study, to prepare myself fitly for mv last 
year’s course. But alas! for all human resolutions 
and endeavors! About two weeks ago I was com- 
pelled to look at one of my hives of bees, and since 
then, I believe I have had the “bee fever.’ Instead 
of selling out all I had, as I intended to do, I that 
day bought out all of my mother, Mrs. Adam 
Grimm’s, and a lot that two of my sisters had. Still 
Ihave not enough, and will start to-dav in search 
of more. Were it not that I have another year’s 


_ course in college before I can graduate, I would at 


once buy up a large apiaryv; as it is I] must necessa- 
rily wait another year before going into the bee 
business on a grander scale. 

I do not believe I could live happily without bees, 
brought up as Iwas, in their midst. Their busy 
hum is sweet music to me, and for hours I could sit 
and watch them at their work, some going, light 
and free, others coming, loaded with the sweet liq- 
uid that afterward graces our table and fills our 
purses. Bee business is a business that not only 
yields the greatest amount of pleasure, but pays 
well for the capital invested in it. This [say from 
my own experience, as well as from that of my 
father before me. 

I think I have made no report, as vet, of my suc- 


cess last year. Well, I will only say this much, that | 
I raore than trippled about 30 swarms, and got some | 


box honey besides. During the winter, I lost two 
swarms. GEO. GRIMM. 
Jefferson, Wis., May 10th, 1878. 


i O- aa — 


RUBBER LINED DIVISION BOARDS, 
AND CHAFF, 


WISH to suggest, as an addition to my article 





sent last week, that if the rubber strip be put in | 
= both ends, and set with them both bent towards | 


the combs, it will make an admirable holder for 
loose choff filling, for those who use loose bottoms; 
for when the room is wanted, by lifting the hive 
off, the chaff will drop out. This you-see will do 
away with the care of chaff cushions, as well as the 
expense of them. The rubber will hold quite firmly 
an air tight. J. W. PORTER. 
Charlottesville, Va., Feb. 18th, ’78. 


Thinks for your ingenious idea of getting 


out the loose chaff without having it come | 


in contact with the bees-or combs. The 
greatest trouble I see with your rubber 
end division boards, is that you have made 
no provision to prevent warping. Where 
chaff is as expensive as it is with us, we can 
hardly afford to throw it away, to get a fresh 
supply every season. Nor would I want it 
loose, in a hive, or about the apiary, that it 
might be blown about at the sport of the 
wind. I hardly think our readers will decide 
to dispense with neat, well made, and nicely 
fitting cushions. 


——E 00 Se 


MAKING HIVES EXTRA WIDE; ALSO, 
} SIDE STORING, VS. TOP STORING. 


| 








HE Simplicity hive bas width enough to allow 
a two frames of sections for box honey, which 
| = fact might be accounted for on the principle 
| of compensation; but now comes Mr. Foster with 
his improvement on the Simplicity, which improve- 


ment consists in the enlargement of the space allot- 
| ed to side boxes in the Simplicity, with the assertion, 
| that section boxes at the sides of the brood are an ad- 
| Vantage in themselves; that is, as I understand it, 
they have known advantages over section boxes on 
top of the brood. Now I would very much like to see 
these advantages concisely set forth in GLEANINGs. 
Would like to use them. 8S. F. SEEDWITA. 
Upper Montclair, N. J., May 8th, ’78. 


The idea of making the L. hive wider than 
144 inches, that the surplus room may be all 
at the side, instead of in an upper story, is a 
matter that has been not only discussed, 
but experimented on for years past. It is, 
essentially, the same thing as Adair’s explod- 
ed ‘‘New Idea hive;” the same that Mitchell 
patented, just about the time when every 
body had abandoned it. While good results 
may be occasionally secured by side storing, 
'our bee keepers have, almost without excep- 

tion. abandoned the plan, sooner or later. 
| While visiting bee keepers, in different 
States. [ have found these ** Long Idea” hives. 
almost invariably, tumbled away among the 
|rubbish, after having been in use a season 
'or two, and some of them have been very 
_hicely made, and at a considerable expense. 
'too. Whatever may be the theories, practice 

has unquestionably decided, that hives 
/made to be exclusively side storing are a 
‘failure. Hives made so as to be both side 
and top storing, are considerably used ; but. 
/even then, the greater part of the honey is 
obtained in the upper portion of the hive, or 
| that directly over the brood. If we give no 
room above, and not too much at each side, 
very good results may be obtained; but, 
just as soon as a space is opened above the 
brood, it obtains a preference over the boxes 
at the sides, unless we except comb building. ’ 
| Bees will often build comb faster at the 
sides, and store honey faster above. Many. 
'on this account, get the comb built at the 
sides, and then remove the sections to the 
upper — of the hive, to be filled with hon- 
ey. I have made a number of experiments 











| With hives just a little wider than the Sim- 


plicity. and, with extra strong stocks, there 

seemed rather to be an advantage ; but, tak- 

ing itall together, I do not think we can very 
much improve on the dimensions of the L. 
hive, as Mr. Langstroth gave it to us, and 
as I have arranged it both for the Simplicity 
and Chaff hives. 
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E. W. HALE’S 
Price List of Bees & Queens for 1878. 


‘olony Italian Bees with tested queen (before 
1 Conny jth) $14 00; (after July 10th) $11 00 
1 Colony Italian Bees with untested queen af- 
ter July 10th 9 
1 Tested Queen 
1 Untested * 


A discount of 10 per cent on all orders for queens 
of $10,00 or more. All queens raised from import- 
ed mothers. I have made arrangements to Italianize 
all the black bees within 2 miles of my apiary, and I 
think al my queens will be purely mated; all queens 
will be shipped in rotation, and I desire parties or- 
dering queens, to inform me whether they wish the 
money returned if the order can not be tilled at once. 
»sd ‘Address, E. W. HALE, Wirt C. H., West Va. 





GrEARLY ss 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
FOR 1878. 


The increasing demand for our choice Queens has 
induced us to breed them the present season at the 
following prices : 

Pure Tested Queens in April, May and June, 

each 
July, August and September 2 00 
Nucleus Hives with pure Tested Queen 5 00 
Full Swarm we “~ es 10 00 

A discount will be made on large orders. 

safe arrival guaranteed. 

No circulars sent. 

t®° Our book, “THE APIARY,” describing the 
nature and habits of the Bee, sent post-paid for 
Fifty Cents. 
4Hing A. F. MOON, Rome, Ga. 


SMOKE 





SMOKERS. 


lam overwhelmed with letters asking ‘which size 
of smoker is the best?” 

Mr. J. E. Hetherington ordered eight of the large 
for his apiaries, and for coarse fuel they are the best. 

The Standard is what its name implies, and consfi- 
tutes the bulk of sales so far. 

_ The small is a pretty implement answering nicely 

for a few colonies of bees, and to kill lice on house 

owe it is larger, however, than the improved 
uinby, 

The first “Direct Draft” smoker ever sold has been 
used one year, and sold for one dollar, as the gentle- 
man wanted a large size. 

It was a Standard and he paid $2.00 and says “he 
ould not be without one a single day in the season 
fe wr the price.” 

They go all the time and burn sound or rotten wood, 
tobacco, or sulphur. 

Di rections sent with every smoker. 

rhese smokers are a necessity in modern bee culture, 
and are indispensable in the easy, profitable and pleas- 
uit management of bees in any hive—ancient or mod- 
ern, Sent by mail, ad paid, on receipt of price. 

Extra Large, per Express.. $1 75 

Standard ” RPS 

Small, ies Hae 5 AD LARA len a 

Patented January, 1878. Manufactured only by 
bg inventor, T. F. BINGHAM 


Abronia, Allegan Co., Mich. 


WANTED. 


Italian Queens in exchange for fae Poultry and 
E of all the leading varieties. Poultry first class 
and expect first class Queens, 

5-6d KING & WHITE, New London, O. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 
45 to 55 cts. Per Pound. 
For particulars see price list, or send for circular. 
I refer you to A. I. Root Medina, O. 
F. A. SALISBURY 
5-6 Geddes, Onondaga Co. N. Y. 








ARNES’ PATENT F 
POWER MACHINERY! 
LAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
and light ripping. Lathes, &c., &ec. 
These machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mae 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., IL. 








ail.... $200) 
“- 1 60 


Tin for Separators and Extractors 


As we buy in large quantities, Ican perhaps give 
| you better rates than you are getting at home. 
| Price per box of 112 sheets, size 14x20, for 
} Separators 
So * sheet, for less than a box 7 
IX tin for making Extractors, 14x20, per box 9 00 
- *. per GhOC6.......-.06 irae Ta Rae 10 
We will ship it from Medina, or from Philadelphia, 
as may Se most convenient. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Try Me! 


Italian Queens, Nucleus and full Colonies, Hives, 
White Holland Turkeys, and Plymouth Rock . 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. Send 
| for prices. WILSON HARVEY, 
| 46 Brownsburg, Bucks Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE! 1878. 
Italian Queens. 


Propagated in populous’ colonies, pure and 
prolific. Tested queen, $2.00. The same grade of 
queen so soon as fertilized and laying, $1.00. Also 
ull and nucleus colonies. Orders filled promptly, 
and safe arrival guaranteed. 
ddress W. P. HENDERSON, 
4-9ing Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Queens Wanted, 


And Queens For Sale. 


I will pay $1.00 for all the Italian queens any ot 
our Southern friends may find it convenient to send 
me during the month of May. These same queens, I 
shall sell for $1.50; you are to guarentee safe deliv- 
ery, and I shall do the same, but, nothing farther. I 
have made this arrangement to answer the great 
number of questions in regard to buying and selling 
| early queens. In June, I will pay 90c, and sell for 
$1.25; after July Ist, 75c, and sell or $1.00. 

Tested Queens double above prices. All are to be 
daughters of imported mothers. I will pay 25e for 
hybrids, and sell them for 50c, if Ican. If you send 
| queens, write on the cage whom they are from 
| and tell us by postal what kind they are. All to be 
sent by mail. I will pay 15e for black queens, 
and sell them for 25c, if Ican, All the above are to 
be fertile laying queens. Virgin queens are of no 
value, A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








1878. 
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New Quinby Smokers! 


THE ORIGINAL QUINBY SMOKER has been recent- 
ly Greatly Improved, and is now equal to any in the 
market, in all respects. 


Iam prepared to offer them at Reduced Prices. 
For Circular of 
General Bee Keeping Supplies, 
ADDRESS, 


L. Cc. ROOT, 


POPLAR SECTIONS CHEAP. 


Dovetailed Sections, any size from 

444x4¥ to 5x6, 2 in. wide ....per 1000 
Sections ready to nail (same size) ** 1000 

Comb Foundation, 45 to 55 cents per lb. Sample 
Sections, by mail.5 cents. Dollar Queens after 
June ist. Liberal discount on large orders. 

For special prices, address 
REINHARD STEHLE, 


6d Lock Box 193. Marietta, Washington Co., Ohio. 


- KING'S” 
DIRECT DRAFT 
SMOKER, 


Is giving unbounded satisfac- 
tion wherever used. It econ- 
omizes ail the wind and smoke, 
burns all combustibles 2nd goes 
out ONLY wien PUT OUT. It 
is the same size as “Bing- 
ham’s standard,”’ and is NEAT 
and DURABLE. Price, $1.00; / 
by mail $1.25. Address, 
A. J. KING & CO., 

61 Hudson St., N. Y. 


SIMPLICITY BEE HIVES. 


Having fitted up my shop with new machinery, 1 


6tf 


am prepared to furnish Simplicity—Chaff—Lang- | 


stroth or other Hives—Metal Cornered Frames—Sec- 
tion Boxes-—Shipping Cases, &c. Also Italian Bees— 
Queens—and Apiarian supplies of all kinds. 
For particulars and price list. 
Address, G. W. MARSHALL, 
316, East 16th Street, Davenport, lowa. 


2-Td 





$6 00 | 
4 50 1 


| Dollar 

| Warranted *“ 

| Tested 

| Imported 

Mohawk, Herk.Co.,N. ¥. | 
| faction and safe arrival. 





JUST OUT, 


J. H. Nellis has issued his new 22 page descriptive. 
illustrated circular, which is one of the most com- 
nlete of the kind ever published. It gives prices ot 
mported and home bred Queens, Nuelei, Full Colo- 
nies, Comb Foundation, Bee Hives, Section Boxes. 
Honey and Wax Extractors, Bee Veils, Gloves 
Fountain Pumps, Smokers, &c., &c. 

It tells how to introduce queens, how to use foun- 
dation, how to manage bees fo the best advantage. 
&e. It gives illustrations of prominent hives, and 
answers many questions. It is sent free, although 
we invite you to send 6 cents for postage and to par- 
tially cover cost of publishing. We send sample ot 
our new drone comb with each circular. Our drone 
and worker comb mills, both, work sheets 12x24 or 
less in size. 


Foundation--Price List. 


Pure yellow wax, sheets cut to any size. 
Ito 25 Ibs., sheets larger than 5x6, per Ib... 55 
25 to An “ oe 7) 7 a7 - 
5dto 100 
Oto 590 
500 to 1000 bos 
1000 Ibs. or more << SBR 
When sheets are 5x6 or less in size, add 10¢ per Ib. 
for extra work in cutting and packing. By mail add 
25e per lb. for postage. We can supply any quanti- 
ty at short notice. We are headquarters for foun- 
dation. Our circular devotes 3 pages to foundation. 


Queens--Price List for May. 


Queens, each 


i 


ee 


se 


se + 


+. “ 


We can mail these promptly, and guarantee satis- 


Full Colonies--Prices for May. 


Impurted queen $13 50 

home bred tested queen.. — It) 5) 

warranted queen 8 Al) 

dollar queen + i i 

These prices do not include hives. If put ina 
shipping box, add We per colony. 


If in a hive add 
the cost of the hive you want. Black stocks in box 
hives, each $6.00, 


Hives, Boxes, &c. 


Nellis Hive complete, 36.00; without boxes, #4.) 
Doolittle hives, same price. Langstroth hives, from 
$1.50 to $4.50. Simplicitv and Chaff hives at Novice’s 
prices: see his price list in January GLEANINGS, ©! 
our new circular. Novice’s sections, at his prices. 
Prize boxes, planed on one side and on edges, 250 
for $2.50; 500 for $4.60; 1000 for $8.50; 5000, per 1000, 
$8.00. Prize cases, crates, &c., at reasonable prices. 
Send for circular and have it all. Send money or- 
ders payable to me on New York City. 


J. H. NELLIS, 


Canatioharie, N. ¥. 


Italian Bees, with 
Pay “ 


iy ee i 


- 


5tf 


Price of Dovetail Section Boxes. 
(414x414, 529x444 or 6x6 inches.) 
In lots of 5) Boxed 
Pd 7 1000 “ 
Will furnish any size Section Box, within 6x6 inches. 
aso Strawberry Boxes. WILLIS D. PARKER, 
6 P. O. Box 333, Defiance, Ohio. 


Italian Queens and Full 
Colonies, at Low Prices: 


Queens bred from imported and select home bre 
mothers. warranted to be as pure as any in the U.*. 
Also. Albino Queens. Safe arrival enaranteed. 
Send for price list. &e. Address, 8. VALENTINE, 
6d Doble Pipe Creek, Carroll Co., Md. 
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ITALIAN BEES «and FANCY POULTRY. 


For Italian Bees, full colonies or queens, also Fan- 
cy Poultry, including the — Mawes of Land 
and Water Fowls, Address ES, 

2.9 Albion. Rabie’ Con ORlo, 





Com Foundation Machin Sg | 


$35.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 





For illustration and complete description of how 
to use the machines see our Illustrated Catalogue 


of Apiarian aS _ Supplies, mailed on ap 


plication. 


CLUBBING LIsT. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 


- ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





Ww ‘ith The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... $2 75 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 5O)..... 2 00 
Both the above Bee Journals of America 4 00 


British Bee Journal GI Wises ince 2 50 | 
Be ee OPP ere on eee 5 50 | 
* American Agriculturist ($1 60).......... 2 25 | 
‘ Prairie Farmer VS 2 90 
* Rural New Yorker . a Me vwawate’ 3 25 
* Scientific American | —=§ (8 20).......... 3 90 
‘ Fruit Recorder satetae Ann EEE 00) 175 
[Above rates include all Postage.) 


Imported Cyprians. 





We are able to announce, that we have succeeded | 


in purchasing a number of queens at the Island of 
Cyprus, which are being forwarded to us. These 


we will dispose of at $5v. each. ueens from o | 
- ba Q 69 | Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... .............-....- 
| Burr’s — of —s a scien & hangman 

| Canary Bird 
- | Cooked and Cooking Food oo Dosssian 
We have given explicit directions to our agents | 


“IMPORTED ITALIANS. 


to forward us only the very best queens; they are 
to be light, large, and active. For such we must 
ask $5. each. Any that do not come up to this | 
standard, we will dispose of at $4. each. 
We will deliver at express office here in box as re- | 
ceived or forward by mail, as requested. Safe arri- 
val of all queens guaranteed. No circular issued 
this season. 
Registered letters or money orders at our risk. 
C. W. & A. H. K. BLOOD, 
6 Box 234. Quincey, Mass. 


BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- | 
aid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable | 
to disap ointment, if we make a purchase without | 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller | 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sule, it were hardly to be expected he would be the | 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things | 
ubout a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
cd, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it py 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that t 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol. | 
lowing list, books that I approve, I have marked with | 
a*; those T especialy approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for | 
the price, large type and much space between the 

nes, $5 foreign, 8. 





BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
A BC of Bee Culture, Part First**............. 25 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee***t.. 2 00 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping**t......... 1 50 
Bee keeper’ s Text Book*+....Muslin........... 5 
sis OF. PR oir ce oi os 40 
\ Manual of Bee-keeping, by john Hunter*§.. 1 25 
Manual of the Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook**... = 
Dziersork: PIONS Bo oi oa se coca, Ueauak os ee 
How I made $350 a Year with my Beest§....... 35 | 








| A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard 
| American Weeds and Useful Plants 


, Cider Ma 


' Dana’s Muck Manual 
Darwin's Variations of Animals and Plants... 


| Fish Culture, Garlick 
| Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical. . 


Art of Saw-filin 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**...................+5 : 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 


Ten Acres Enough**.............ccieeseeceees ie 
Five Acres too Much** 
Tim Bunker ig we # 
An Egg Farm, Stoddard** 
An Fes on Birds, Holden*.........cccccssesecess ; 
WE IO GPGOIIIG so oi i ceeikkcvcscepeecsccness 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor* 
How to Use The Microscope................:... 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 
“Our Digestion,’”’ By Dio Lewis** 
CE CII oo ca hine sd cee es de ebes ccteasesniacen 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley** 
Practical Floriculture* 
} sewers i 6 ede cae w elt wena cawnheu 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*................ : 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller* 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.. 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$ 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warrin 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook** 
How to Make Candy* a 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*?......... 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 
Moody and Sankey’ s Gospel Hymns, words only 
ip * words and music, paper 

boards 






iy a 


| Murphy ‘euieiinin Pledges, per 100 cards.. 
BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 


ARE LN GOOD REPUTE. 
American Angler, Norris..............2. ces 


| American Bird Fancier................ ..e. eee 
| Apple Culturist, Todd. 
' American Fruit Culturist, RORGOS 5.05 <\c. cues’ 


American Pomology, W Wo ioe os w5bseeeceves 
American Wheat Culturist, Todd.... AEROS Hs 
Burn’s Architectural Drawing ONS os vebcxees 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... aper 50.. 


Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 


ARTMGIB, BO. o.oo 2 os 0000 5s 095-0ecen enteass « 
Cranberry Culture, White 
Cotton Culture, Lyman 
Cranbe CATETG ... cc ccccccncstcucvenpanndces 
er’s Manual, Buist 
Carpent Made Easy, Bell 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
Complete Works on Chemistry, Leibig......... 


2 Vols 5 00 


| Barth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring.. 
| Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 
| Farmer’s Barn Book 


Farming by Inches, Heenan. «v0. c.ccc05003s 


Growers) 30 
Fur, Fin, and Feather 
I RMT TNNG os coin cencostscceccctacanes 
Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas. . 
Gardening For The South 
Gardening For Money, Barnard 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... i 
Gardening For Ladies, Loudon 
Gregory On Cabbages.... paper 
Gregory On Squashes....paper 
Gregory On Onions paper 





; Guenon On Milch Cows.............6.. 00000005 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle 


| Garden Vegetables, Burr..............602.++00+ 
| Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
| Hoosier Schoolmaster 


MAI on So dl cadscunnweeiuesdacetueue eke z 
Harris on The Pi 
HOW Plants Grow, Gray sic cccccccsccecsccses 
How To Paint, Gardner 
How to Get a Farm.and When to Find One.... 
How To Use The Pistol 
Insects Injurious te Vegetation... 

With Colored Plates, $6 50................ 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 
Jobhnson’s How Crops Feed 
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Liungstrot! 


vo knife inchided at 


ove sizes kept constantly on 


a 
hand ready to ship. Over 1000 NOW IN USE. 





50; American frame 
$7,009 


» 86, 
300 
> ° 


3; Quinby, 88 
prices. All the 





Pp frame 


96753; Adair fra 


PRICES OF EXTRACTORS: 


For Gallu 


86 
$7 


9 
ese 


th 





met 
villi 


i 


CBS 
Rarer 
EY | | 
10 . 
Hi i 


WANN 
HA 


that needs no hot water or any such 


to make it uneap nicely. 


Our Honey Knife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 


is made of fine steel, nicely finished, with a thin, keen 


edged blade 
“fussing” 


G2 In ordering be sure to give outside dimensinus vf Frame, and length of top bar. ged 


. ADVERTISE MEN LS.- 


Advertisements will be received at the rate of 50 
cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash 
in advance; and we require that every advertiser 
satisfies us of pos yo merger and intention to do all 
that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for them. 


PRICE OF ITALIAN QUEENS 


D. Tremontani, Cremone, Italy. 


April, May and June................. 12 francs in gold. 
July and August » ig 
Sept. and cee eons cnn css can Ores: - 

Price for ja and Australia, 2 francs more 
than above. ~~. . 

No order for less than 8 queens is accepted. If 
any queens die in the trip, they must be sent back in 
a letter to have the right to an invoice of compensa- 
tion. If amyone should refuse to accept the invoice, 
all right to a compensation shall be lost. [The value 
of a franc is 18% cents, gold:—Ed.] 

D. TREMONTANI, Cremone, Italy. 


J. MARKS, ™. D.. Fenton, O., will exchanze 
. Books, and Periodicals, for Drugs, Bees; Pigs 
or offers. 6 


(2 FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 
THE A BC OF BED CULTURE, 


Just Published, will tell you all about the latest im- 
provements in securing and Marketing Honey, 
the new 1 b. Section Money Boxes. mak- 
ing Artificinl tieoncy Comb. Candy for 
Becs. Bee Hunting, Artificial Swarmin-, 
Bee Moth &ec., &c. Nothing patented. Part First, 
fully illustrated with costly Engravings, mailed for 
25 cents. A BC Books to the trade, % doz., $1,25; 
1 doz., $2,25; 100, by Express, $15.90. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








Pee eee ee pe ewe renee 
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EVEEY BEE-ELI>== SHOULD READ TEE 





_Anolegnnt 33 Pua Monthly devoted to 
SCIEN SIP23 AND CTICAL BE 

The m<¢ successful and experienced Bee-Masters in America 

are its regular correspondents. It ix the Orpgst, Laregst and 


ST BEE PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


R= 
TWO POLLARS A YEAR. Specimen Copy 10 cts. Address 
Thos. C. Newman & ca, 974 W. Madison St. Chicago. 


GET THE BES’, . 
‘qsadvoy) Of} SI 4] 








Cash for Beeswax. 


We are paying 25 cents a for yellow bees- 
wax, in lots of from 50 to 5, or more pounds, de- 
livered at Syracuse, or 26 cents, if exchanged for 
white wax. If you have any wax on hand, and can 
deliver it at the above price, please do so, and we will 
send you our check on oor of the same. 
ECKERMAN & WILL, 
8&7 Wax-Bleachers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Large Yellow Italian Queens 
FROM IMPORTED MOTHERS 
ONE DOLLAR FACH. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. . FERRIS, 
6 Belleville, Essex Co., N. J. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 
Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
your name (and if you will do us the kindness, those 
of Sipe” oy neighbors) for our price list of Apia- 
rian supplies of every description, and sample sec- 
tionrl box and comb foundation. 
Italian queens from importe@ mothers. 
2-8 J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, Hartford, Wis. 


‘es STILLMAN Co 

















Ne ON WOOD 
btiscmmtes N.W. Cor. FRONT&VINE 
CINGINNATE OHLO: 








NUCLEUS STOCKS. 


Strong four frame nuclei in full sized hives, all the 
frames, quilt of duck, &c., and queen reared from 
an imported mother, for 5,00. Also, strong once 
frame nucleus with $1.00 queen. for $2.00. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Address, HIRAM ROOP, 

2-8 Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 


EBEE-KEEPER’S SUPPLIES. 


Dovetailed Sections in the flat any size, with or 
without dovetailing. Bee Hives, Brood or Section 
Frames, Shipping Cases, anything in the line ot 
Bee-Keeper’s material made to order, cheaper than 
the cheapest, and as good as the best. Sample box 
by mail, 5ets. M. A. BUELL. Union City, Mich. 














The firm of Smith & Buell is dissolved. 











